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An Invaluable Aid In The Study of Nature 





Trees and How To Know Them 


W. A. Lambeth, M. D., Ph. D. 
Professor of Field Botany in the Summer School University of Virginia 


The practical study of trees for many years, together with an effort to instruct others, has led the 
author to prepare the keys conta:ned inthis book. They have gr. wn from a few pencil notes, relative 
to the trees in the grounds of the University of Virginia and vicinity, to a more comprehensive tabulation 
of the important trees of the Southern states. 

Both keys place the emphasis upon the leaves rather than upon the flowers. This method has been 
followed because of the fact that leaf-characters are more easily mastered by the beginner. Moreover, 
many of the public schools are not yet equipped with laboratories, without which it would be impractica- 
ble to depend upon a flower key. 

A few class exercises in the woods with this book as a guide, supplemented by leaf study in the 
school, will give to our youth a practical and desirable knowledge of their most useful and majestic plant 
neigh’ ors. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
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Perception Cards 


A set of 108 cards contuining the words used in the Playmates Primer. These words are printed in 
large type, and teachers will find them especially useful with classes of beginners in reading. Price, 75 
cents postpaid. 
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From the Land of Stories 


Pr. P. Claxton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education; formerly Professor of Education, University of Tennes- 
see and Director Summer School of the South. 


A delightful litt}e volume of fairy tales translated and adapted from the German. For the Second 
Grade. Illustrated. Price, 20 cents postpaid. 








Elementary Algebra 


John M. Coluw, a James K. Powers, 
Author of a Series of Mathematical Textbooks President of the Alabama State Normal College 


Algebra is treated as a continuation and extension of arithmetic. 

Paves 9-204 contain the work planned for the first year. The remainder of the book covers the 
work of the second year; it reviews and extends certain topics of the first year and treats such additional 
topics as are required for schools devoting one and a half or two years to the subject. 

No difficult phases are encountered in the first year; only essentials are emphasized. Throughout 
the book the subject-matter is kept well within the comprehension of the average high school pupil. 

Stress is laid upon verification of results. 

The number and variety of the exercises, the abundance and practical character of the problems, 
and the careful grading of both will commend this text to progressive teachers. 346 pages: Price, Cloth, 
90 cents. Half-leather, $1.00. Postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 


DALLAS RICHMOND ATLANTA 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


tion, 


CLARA BARTON 
Less than two years ago Florence Nightingale 
lied at the age of 90. 


ot 


{ the founders and the first president of the 


Now Clara Barton. one 


May, 1912 No. 8 
American Red Cress, bas just died at about 
the same age. Their names will for a long 
time stand in a class by themselves in a special 
line of philanthropic work. Miss Barton’s 
name is associated especially with the founda 


tion and administration of the American Red 


Cross, though her first great public service 
was rendered long before. Throughout the 


Civil War she devoted herself to the care of 
the wounded soldie1 
but 
and 


. working not in hospitals, 
on the battle-field. Later she 
at first at 
an organized search for missing soldiers. When, 
health by 
the fame of 


her work had preceded her, and she was not 


originated 


earried on, her own expense, 


In 1869, broken down in these and 


other activities, she went abroad, 
allowed the rest she had gone to seek. Repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross, or- 
ganized about five years previously, enlisted 
her aid and interest: throughout the Franco- 
Prussian War she followed the German Army 
sel fort, 
In 1881 she became the 


and distributed relief in Strasburg. 
Montpelier and Paris. 
first president of the American Red Cross, and 
this position she held until 1904. It was 
1882 the United 
States Government became one of the parties 
to the Geneva Convention. The Journal of 
the Anu ric an Mi dic al Association Says that it 
would be difficult to enumerate even briefly 
In 
her advanced age she still worked on: Johns- 
town after the flood of 1889, Russia after the 
famine of 1892, Armenia, Galveston, the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina, Cuba—all knew 
her beneficent presence. The object of the Red 
Cross, as defined by the Geneva Convention in 


through her efforts that in 


the items of Miss Barton’s public service. 
] 


1864, was confined to organized nursing during 
Barton the of the 
“American Amendment,” by which its minis- 


war. Clara was author 


trations are extended to pestilence, famine and 











great catastrophes, like earthquakes and floods. 
Its invaluable 
tries of the 


ervice to practically all coun 
vorld no doubt suggested and en- 


couraged the extension of nursing and relief 


to other field of public responsibility. Out ot 
it hives evolved the development of public nurs- 
ing not only in epidemics, but in the care 


and management of diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis, the great prevalence and danger of which 
have made them the subjects of municipal and 
governmental supervision. 


x & 


Chicago University Professor Condemns 
College Domination of High 
School Courses 
Writing in “The Journal of Geography,” 
Prof. R. D. 


Chicago, expresses 


Salisbury. of the 
himself as 


lege entrance requirements, as they affect high 


University of 


follow S On col 


schools: 

“Since most high school pupils never go to 
college, is it fair to shape the curriculum foi 
all pupils with reference lo college entrance? 
I believe that the high school course for most 
pupils should be shaped with reference to the 
development of those pupils during the high 


school years, not with reference to a future 
course which most of them ore never to take. 
1 believe further that colleges should recognize, 
for entrance, on equal standing, all subjects 
which are equally useful in the development of 
the pupil in the high school stage. Colleges 
should, in my judgment, demand a certain de- 
gree of power to do work, not a certain nuin- 
ber of books to do work, not a certain num- 
trance.” 


a a 


The Classical Association of Middle West 


an? South 
It is unfortunate that the Classical Associ- 
tion of the Middle West and South has so 


small a membership in Virginia. The cause 
of classical scholarship would be advanced if 
all who teach Latin and Greek belonged to 
this, or The 
contact 
with co-workers is always helpful. and every- 


to some similar organization. 


inspiration received from personal 
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thing is useful which serves to arouse ent! 
asm and to stimulate to greater effort. C 


pared with the value received, the expense of 


membership in this Association is trifling 
The yearly membership fee is $2. This en 


titles the member to all the privileges of the 


Association, and, in addition, he receives 


monthly (for nine months of the year) the 


“Classical Journal” and quarterly “Classica 


Philology.” The yearly subscription price of 
The 
full of food, rich ip 


nourishment for the weary and over-worked 


these publications to non-members is $4. 
“Classical Journal” is 
teacher who has little time for research and 
independent study. Its aim is to be eminently 
practical, to give timely aid, to revive interes 
in things classical, and to suggest solutions to 
the various problems which beset the language 
teacher. “Classical Philology” represents the 
latest achievements in classical scholarship, 
the articles being contributed by specialists in 
Much of the matter is 
bevond the reach of the layman; but every 


their respective fields. 


number contains some article from which al! 
teachers may derive pleasure and profit. 
The effort is being made to arouse interest 
in and to extend the influence of this classi 
Virginia. 


cal association in Among othe! 


things it is proposed to ask all classica 


Associa 


tion and to induce the classical instructors In 


teachers to become members of the 
our colleges and normal schools to urge their 
Latin, to 
pledge themselves to join, provided a position 


graduates, who expect to teach 
is secured, it being understood that if a posi 
tion is not secured the pledge is not binding. 

Membership blanks may be had by applying 
to Prof. H. J. Barton, Champaign, Illinois. 
Secretary of the Association, or to Prof. W. 
H. Whiting. Jr., Hampden-Sidney, Va., vice 
president for Virginia. 


& & 


Summer Institutes 
The time is not far distant when the Stat 
will require that the institute money be spent 
to better advantage, and one of the first steps 
toward this requirement will be the demand 
that the institutes be held at a time when both 
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teacher and instructor can really get down to 
usiness; a time when teachers will have school 
work on their minds and heavy upon the 
earts; a time when they are not off on a vaca- 
m trying to enrich their own lives and to 
restore their impaired health; a time when so 
any of them are not in school somewhere try- 
ng to improve their own scholarship or trying 
» do their “12,” “24,” or “36” weeks’ norma! 
Superintendent Otis E. Hall. 


vork. 
& od 

Mothers sometimes say when a child shows 
| vile temper and shrieks a good deal, that it 
vould endanger his life to punish him; per- 
aps so, but you still more endanger his future 
f you don’t punish him. Many a gallows tra 
gely had its beginning on the mother’s lap. 
We wish we could write it in imperishable, 
glowing letters on the walls of every home 
Obedience to 
iw—to household law: to parental authority ; 


ibedience, obedience. obedience ! 


inquestioning, instant, exact obedience. Obedi- 
ence In the family, obedience in the school! 
Wherever, from the beginning, from the first 
glimmering intelligence in the child, there is 
expression of law, let there be taught respect 
for it and obedience to it. 1t 1s the royal 
road to virtue, to good citizenship—it is the 


ly road. 


as & 
Requirement for the B. A. Degree 


Aside from the point of view of the pro- 
fessions, the value of the humanistic studies 
is making life worth living ought to be 
emphasized. “These studies are of more value 
than any others for the character which they 
vive to life. 

In this country we have made a very grave 

stake in reducing the requirements for the 
achelor of arts degree, so that almost any 
study, or a half-dozen miscellaneous studies 

irsued, as the student may desire, will en- 
title him to this degree; that is, to a reputa- 
tion for knowing what he does not know, and 

f having earned something which he has 
not earned. I should like to go back to the 

| condition of things when the degree of 
bachelor of arts meant classical education.— 


Hon. Levi L. Barbour, Regent, University of 
Mich igan. 


st s 


PRONUNCIATION 


In spoken language, distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation are the essential ele 
ments. To a great degree, the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 
ture. 

Try to pronounce the following words, then 
consult your dictionaries. 
trow Tsarina 
truculence Tsarowitz 
trufflle 
tvrannic 


Tschaikovsky 
Tsech 
Tsushima (Is.) 
Tugela (R.) 


Tuilleries 


ukase 

ultimatum 
umbilicus 
umlaut Turkistan 


unctuous Tuskeegee 


undaunted Twickenham 
unguent Tvrol 


unlearned (ad)j.) Tyrrhene 
unlearned (part.) 


unprecedented 


Tyrtaeus 
Tyrwhitt 


untoward Ulalume 


urea Ulfilas 

used Ultima Thule 
usurp Valkyrie 
vaccine Valladolid 


vagary Vallandigham 


Stonewall Jackson and May 10th 


70 the Teachers and Scholars of Virginia, and 
the Admirers of Stonewall Jackson kvery- 
where: 

“The Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson Monu- 
ment Corporation” has been chartered and or- 
ganized for the purpose.of erecting, in the city 
of Richmond, an equestrian statue to commem- 
orate the virtues and achievements of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, one of the greatest of military 


heroes, one of the noblest and most patriotic of 
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Christian 
a teacher and a 
The only Ja 
the late Capital of the Confederacy, in defence 
fell, 


“Capitol Square” erected solely by admiring 


oldiers and gentlemen, and himself 
tudent. 

kson monument in Richmond, 
of which he is the statue standing in the 
Englishmen, the only tribute of the kind from 
thus 
evincing the exalted opinion in which he was 
held by the 


cpinion of many that the work of erecting an 


foreigners to any Confederate leader, 


people of foreign lands. It is 


equestrian statue in Richmond to General 
Jackson has already been too lor g delayed, and 
that the time is now ripe for the performance 
of this patriotic duty—a duty which we owe 
alike to ourselves and to those who come af- 
ter us. 

We wish to make this subscription as popu- 
lar as possible, and to that end, and that the 
young people may be honored by sharing in 
our work, the Association has set apart the 
10th dav of May, 1912, (the 49th anniversary 
of Generel Jackson’s death), as “Jackson’s 
Statue Memorial Day,” on which it earnestly 
asks that 
tribute ten cents to the erection of this monu- 


ment. 


each student and scholar will con- 


The character of Jackson was so pure and 
elevated, his life of patriotic service so faith- 
ful 


country so entire, that he may be held before 


and unselfish, and his sacrifice to his 


the children and youth of the land as a hero 
to be admired and honored. 

Teachers receiving the contributions of their 
scholars will be kind enough to remit to the 
Treasurer, whose name and address is given 
below. 

James IP. Smiru, President, 

Grorce L. Vice-President. 
Mrs. E. D. Taytor, 2nd Vice-President. 
W. Wircuer Keene, 3rd Vice-President. 
Wm. M. Myers, Secretary, 

EK. D. 


CHRISTIAN, Ist 


. & O. Offices, 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


Horcnkiss, Treas., ¢ 


I prize your Journal most highly and find 
much helpful instruction in its pages, which I 
appropriate to my individual use. 
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Music in the St. Louis Schools 


As a result of the instruction in m 
given in the public schools in St. Louis, « 
graduate of the high schools of that city is 
familiar with fifty grand opera choruses 
from addition to a 
wide range of less pretentious songs of merit 
This which is with interest 
by officials of the United States Bureau of 
Education, has been carried on in its present 
the of this 
time a great chorus of 2,500 St. Louis school 


selections oratorios, in 


work, observed 


form for five years. In course 
children, accompanied by the Damrosch Sym 
phony Orchestra, sang, with great success, 
classical 
highest 


concerts 


from 
the 
orchestra-choral 


selections compositions and 


music of character. Several! 
have been given 
jointly with the St. Louis Symphony Orches 
tra, the vocal pieces being divided equally 
among three choruses of about 400 children 
each. Among the composers represented in the 
repertoire of the St. Louis school children are 
Wagner, Offenbach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Verdi, Grieg, and Costa. 

The supervisor of music instruction in the 
St. Louis public schools said, “As early as 
the seventh grade children are given selec- 
tions from the easier arrangements of ora- 
tories and grand operas, and from music of a 
like character, and training in such choruses 1s 
this 
way we inculcate a love and understanding of 


continued through the high school. In 
classical musie with such good effect that 
among the 80,000 school children of St. Louis 
there are few advanced pupils who would not 
much rather sing fine music than rag-time. 
shall satisfied till the 
children are brought to the point where they 


However, we not be 
will understand and enjoy symphony music, 4 
training in which is very nearly the ultima 
-At the 


present rate of progress, the children ought to 


Thule of the music lover’s education. 


reach this stage of music culture in five years.” 

“Any child can be taught to sing,” said 
Mr. E. L. Coburn, Supervisor of Music, “if 
the teacher will simply play or sing the strain 
often enough in company with him. That 1s 
the basic principle on which we work—the 








ld is started to singing by singing to him, 
by making him learn the scale. In the 
end, technique comes to him easily, almost 
onsciously, with the result that the new 
method of teaching singing actually develops 
than dil the old 


Vy practising the 


re sight-readers of music 
method of teaching singing | 
i ” 
scale. 
“The work which 1s being done in music 1n 
the St. Louis schools may be regarded as of 


: wide importance,” said James C. Boykin, the 
. Editor of the United States Bureau of Educa 
; tion, yesterday, “by reason of the fact that 
i it is a conspicious example of the truth that 
; the potential musical ability of the American 
nd 
ral 
en 
es 
lly 
ren 
the 
are The first picture shows, in a general way, 
hn, where the fair was held; the second takes you 
nearer and affords a glimpse of those who 
the participated. All over our State you will find 
as in the larger rural schools just such boys and 
le 











Virgilina High School, where the district f.ir was held. 
girls as are shown in this picture and their 
superiors cannot be found in any of the city 
schools. Next session the boy will attend col- 
lege and In a few years the girl will perhaps 
be a school marm. If so, she will beautify her 
school, secure a library, and organize a league: 
The little red- 
headed boy posing by the tree is a prize win- 
_the ner 





r she is used to these things. 


also. 
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people is practically as great as is that of any 


other nation, 


requiring nothing more than 
training to bring it out. The absence of 
general forward movement in musical educa 
tion among the schools of this untry has 
been a matter of concern to this Bureau. which 
therefore welcomes all the more cordially the 
excellent work done in the St. Louis schools. 
That the arts directed to the ear make a 
deeper emotional appeal than do those di 


rected solely to the eye can hardly be ques 
tioned, and there is no disputing the conclu 
sion that our children must be trained to love 
if they 


ita fully rounded maturity.” 


music, to crave it, and to produce it, 


are to arrive ¢ 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Jj. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


fai 


introductory 


the and not 


with 


tell about 


of our 


But 
consume 


must 


all 


we 
space 


remarks. 


On a cold day in January the teachers of 


Red 


Bank District met in the school house 








Three prize winners 


of fifteen 


present: the trustees were there. as were also 


shown above. Twelve out were 


the officers of the Virgilina School League. It 
was proposed to hold a district” fair and 


everybody took hold of the proposition with 
enthusiasm. The Virgilina League. which has 
a very live president in the person of Mr. 
W. D. Amis, stood sponsor for the movement. 


Circulars were printed for distribution in 
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all the homes of 
fifty 
trustees 


the district, and more than 
for The 


gave ten dollars to help the good 


dollars was raised prizes. 


cause along. 
The readers are familiar with the details of 


school fairs. There were spelling matches, 
the best 


work, for cooking and sewing. There 


prize for literary work, for wood- 


were 


also running races and ball game. Every school 


in the district took part. Out of about five 
hundred children in the district. over two 
hundred entered the various contests. 


It is worthy of note that the girl who made 


the best cook apron also won the prize for 


writing the best poem—which fact convinces 
one that there is no antagonism between the 
cultural and the practical in education. This 
girl, who walks three miles to school, lost 


her mother in early childhood and her poem 
was entitled, “My Mother.” While this peom 
was read of the people in the 


being many 


audience shed tears. 








Climax High School, Pittsylvania County, 


Mr Ollie P. Ram- 
sey, principal, In this three room school are enrolled one 
hundred and thirty pupils. Under the leadership of Ptof 
Ramsey a beautiful lot has been obtained and a league has 
been organized for the purpose of securing a new building. 


Yes, the Red Bank District fair was a great 


success. About five hundred people were in 


attendance. Through just such affairs as this 


the small country schools will find themselves. 


HOW THE PARTITION CAME DOWN, 


In a two-room school that I recently visited 


I saw an illustration of the difficulties 
teachers have to overcome in_ order. to 
get improvements. The old partition had 
just been removed and folding doors 
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put in. It took a letermina- 
tion and persistence to get that oid partition 
down; it was like listening to the description 
of a battle to the 
There were objections on the part of a few 


hear teacher tell of it. 
of the patrons and the main objection was 
this: “If that partition is removed, the first 
thing you know is that the teacher will be 
getting up some kind of an entertainment.” 
But 
the teacher and the pupils just made up their 
minds that they would keep up the fight until 


Did you ever hear this, teacher friend? 


the battle was won. The trustees were timid 
in the face of the chronic kickers; but one 
day the corn club man visited the school with 
the trustees, and, through the help of the visi- 
tor, who warmly advocated removing the old 
partition, the folding doors were obtained. On 
the occasion of my visit a large crowd of pa- 
trons were out and all commented on the great 
improvement resulting from the removal of 
the old partition. 
A DISTRICT FAIR. 

I love country schools for the same reason 
that Lincoln said he loved the plain people 
I like the par- 


ticular school shown at the top of this page 


there are so many of them. 


because it is beautifully situated and 1s taught 
by capable, earnest teachers; because I organ- 
ized there two years ago a league that has 
all suggestions; and 


District where I 


cheerfully carried out 
Red Bank 
have visited every school, and where I know 


because it Is in 


personally every teacher and trustee. 

The farmer leaning against the tree in the 
foreground touch to the picture. 
Doubtless the reader has noticed at all day 


adds a 


gatherings that the leaning or the stooping 
attitude is characteristic of middle-aged men 
whose lives have been spent in the muscle 
stiffening labor incident to farm life. No won- 
der that these men, “nursed in the lap of 
toil,” object to tax increases and assume the 
resting attitude in the groves surrounding our 
country churches, and when they go inside 
sing with such fervor the old like 
“There Is Rest For the Weary.” 


songs 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


NORMAN E. HENRY, Peabody High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The estal hment of oo] librari may be 
justified upon precisely the mie grounds a 
those com I advar i for the maintenance 
of the publ nook ystem itself. A well 
regulated library 1 potential force of ul 
told cultural] ind ed Live vali I] any 
school. A hool library } no lonegr re- 
garded merely r cle rable idjunet in the 
equipmi¢ nt of every first cl high school, in 
the same sense as an auditorium or a gymna- 


sium, but it is con a vital part of its 
educational mae 
The publi 
province which, 
that of the public library, 


pe sition 


ninery. 
hool 


\\ hile more re 


library has a definite 


stricted than 
occuple a unique 


and if work therefore cannot be 
duplicated by the larger and more resourceful 
the 


larger towns and cities where there are well- 


libraries open to the general public. In 


equipped public libraries, as a rule the great 
distance of the latter from the public school 
prevents the students from using the books 
freely, and thus close co-operation is impossi- 
ble. 


to the stacks in our large public libraries, ow- 


furthermore, readers are rarely admitted 
ing to the exigencies of library management 
and control; thus the student is denied the in- 
estimable privilege of handling books for him- 
self and forming first-hand acquaintance with 
their contents. This is possible in the smaller 
school library, where a competent teacher 1s 
in charge to personally supervise his reading 
and introduce him to the mystery and peren- 
nial charm of book lore. 

The school library should be pre-eminently 
should 


tain helpful cyclopaedias, indexes and_bibli- 


a reference brary. li therefore con- 
ographies to aid the student in his search for 
collateral material to supplement the study of 
his texts. Moreover, it should contain gener- 
ous stores of standard historical and literary 
works, to facilitate the required reading In 
No 
attempt should be made to keep abreast with 


these important departm nts of research. 


the demand for current fiction; for much of 


it is ephemeral and stultifying. The world’s 
best 
critics 


stern. 


fiction. however, approved by eminent 
and by cens 


that 
} 


Time. should receive ample recognition and 


unsparing 


every legitimate effort should be made to in 


duce student to read. 


the 


The great function of 


teacher is to excite intellectual interests 


and an insatiable yearning for knowledge 
among the students under his charge, and one 
of the best ways to accomplish this end is 
to cultivate their taste for good reading. 
Different schemes have been adopted with 
varying success by teachers to insure collateral 
First 
of all, it should be said that it is the duty of 
every teacher, not only to answer questions, 


reading in their respective departments. 


but to turn interlocutor and ask daily a cer- 
tain number of absorbingly interesting and 
iantalizing questions that will invariably drive 
his students into the library to get them an- 
Never deprive your students of the 
joy of independent research. The lad who has 
felt the intellectual satisfac- 
tion arising from the quest and final discovery 


swered. 


never supreme 
of some elusive fact is to be pitied and his 
teacher censured. 

In history and language courses, collateral 
In the 
teaching of Caesar’s Gallic War this year, the 


reading by the students is imperative. 


writer required on one occasion special reports 
to be prepared by the students, based on h- 
brary reading, dealing briefly with various 
phases of the author’s life and works, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Caesar’s treatment of his men and offi- 


cers. 


~ 


2. The character of Caesar as presented by 
Shakespeare, and as it impresses us in 
the “Commentaries.” 

3. Caesar’s bridge across the Rhine, with 
illustrative model. 

4. The Latinity of the Commentaries com- 

pared with that of the Vulgate. (Beza 


used as text). 








ith 


m 


eCZa 





 Caesar’s “Gallic War” as a political 
pamphlet. 
6. Plutarch’s Life of Caesar.* 


An interesting program for a class confer- 
ence of this sort in ancient history could be 
rranged by 


4 


five-minute 
ipers or reports on the following topics, as 
suggested by A. E. Peterson, Department of 
History, Morris High School, New York City: 


requiring special 


1. An imaginary speech before the Athe 
nian Assembly advocating sending aid 
to Sparta during the revolt of the 
Helots. 

2. An imaginary speech by 
opposition. 


Pericles in 


3. Greek burial customs. 

4. Greek dress. 

5. Herodotus and his writings. 
6. Famous Greek temples. 

T. Slavery in ancient Greece. 

The school librarian can stimulate interest 
in systematic reading by holding talks and 
lectures after school in the library. The 
writer has been much gratified by the hearty 
response and deep interest shown by a iarge 
number of students of all classes in the fol- 
lowing series of after-school talks, given in 
the library recently in the interest of the 
Latin Department: 


1. Vergil and the Aeneid, illustrated with 
forty lantern slides. 

2. The Importance of Latin and its correl- 
ation with other High School Sub- 
jects. 

8. The Development of Greek and Roman 
Art, illustrated with fourteen art 
charts and numerous prints and pic- 
tures. 

4. The Influence of the Ancient Classics 
in the Renaissance. 

5. Caesar and his Gallic Campaigns, illus- 
trated with eighty-one lantern slides. 

6. Pompeii, illustrated with forty-two 

slides. 


Such talks invariably arouse keen interest 


nong the best studente and increase the de- 


* Ct. E. A. Hecker, The Teaching of Latin, p. 75. 
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mand for books on these and related sub 
jects. 

The school library, if it would fulfil its 
mission, must develop in the student a real 
taste for good literature and informational 
reading. The librarian should be an inspir 
ing force and should lose no opportunity to 
demonstrate to the students the utility of the 
library as a reservoir of knowledge for class 
composition, essays and debates. He should 
explain the varicus helpful devices, such as 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Liicrature. the 
best encyclopaedias for different subje ts, 
reference books and bibliographies. It has 
been found advisable to give a library talk 
once a year, illustrated by the liprarian wher 
ever feasible. showing the make up of a hook 
from the author’s MS.. 
bands of the publisher, printer, illustrator and 


binder, until it makes its debut before we 


1 


down through the 


reading public—a book. A visit to some great 
printery, like the Atheneum Press of Ginn 
and Company, will supply the speaker with 
live data for this part of his talk. He should 
then show the students the arrangements and 
classification of books on the shelves. The use 
of tables of contents and the scope of the 
eard index should next be explained, showing 
that much of the information of the title page 
of the book 
be obtained from the index card without hand- 


ling the book itself. 


author, publisher and date—can 


While the public library cannot supplant or 
duplicate the functions of a well-organized 
high school library, there is need everywhere 
for close co-operation on the part of public 
library officials and the teachers in the pub 
lic schools. This 1s the dominant note in the 
report of the Library Department of the 
National Education Association which met at 
Boston, July 7, 1910, from which some of the 
above suggestions have been . received and 
amplified. The public school library should 
avail itself of the library extension arrange 
ment wherever poswible and thus become an 
adjunct of the great public library with its 


untold resources.—F ducation. 
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MY BONNIE 


Moderato 
mf 


1. My Bon - nie lies Oo - ver —r My Bon - nie _iies: 
2. Last night as I lay on i Mw Last night as 1 
8. O, blow, ye winds, oO - ver ‘ And blow, ye winds, 


mf i 


Bon - nie 
night as 
blow, ye 


bring back my Bon - nie 
dreamt that my Bon - nie 
bring back my Bon - nie 
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Bring ‘ bring back my _ Bon - nie to 


P5- | . coal 


bring _ back, O! bring back my Bon-nie_ to 
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TRAINING THE FUTURE COUNTRY DWELLER 


WM. GARNETT, Charlottesville, Va. 


The problems of the country dwellers have 
probably received more attention in the last 
few years than those of any other class of 
people, for it is universally agreed that the 
permanent greatness and prosperity of a na- 
tion, in the final analysis, depends on its 
organization. Since agriculture is so impor- 
tant to the welfare of the country, it is essen- 
tial that it should be maintained on a basis 
which compares favorably with. other occupa- 
tions; otherwise it will inevitably suffer. The 
agriculture of the future will depend on how 
well those engaged in it are trained for their 
work. How the future farmer of Virginia 
can best be trained by the public schools for 
their work, then, is the question with which 
this paper will attempt to deal. Only the 
work of the primary and secondary schools 
will be discussed, however. 

Some of the defects in the present system 
of training will first be pointed out with some 
of the changes which could be made to ad- 
vantage; then a possible method of putting 
the proposed system of training into operation 
will be outlined together with some of the 
benefits which may be expected from the pro- 
posed changes. 

After the more than half a century of 
world wide arguments concerning the value 
of agricultural education and the generally 
accepted decision in favor of it, it would seem 
almost superfluous to discuss the subject fur- 
ther. You may judge by its present status 
in Virginia, however, it would seem that very 
much more discussion of the subject is needed. 
For example, we are told that the Virginia 
Agricultural College will have only ten 
graduates this year; that the State University 
does not recognize the subject of agriculture 
in its entrance credit list; that agriculture is 
not included among the required subjects in 
the public schools and is not taught in a 
great many of them. Moreover, there condi- 
tions exist notwithstanding the fact that more 
than three-fourths of the people of Virginia 


live by means of the land, and that the Stave 
has within her borders ten millions of idle or 
sterile acres, which but await the business 
application of the magic wand of scientific 
agriculture in order to yield an abundant har- 
vest. 

This phase of the problem of training 
country dwellers will be discussed at length 
later. It might be well to mention at the 
beginning, some of the factors which compli- 
cate the problem of laying out a system of 
rural education. Some of the most important 
of these are: 

1. A system of rural schools must provide 
training for all—not only for the future 
farmer but also for the future mechanic and 
future professional man. 

2. Should there be separate high schools 
and separate courses of study tor these three 
classes ¢ 

3. At what age is it desirable to begin in- 
dustrial or professional training? 

4. What subjects will be of most value to 
pupils who must leave school at an immature 
age, and which of these subjects can be 
taught to such pupils advantageously ? 

5. How much should the training given the 
girls differ from that given the boys? 

6. What course of study will best prepare 
for effective living under modern conditions ? 

7. What type of school will best secure the 
desired results at least cost? 

8. How can the whole school system—pri- 
mary schools, secondary schools, and col- 
leges—be properly correlated and_ co-ordi- 
nated ? 

These are all questions of the utmost im- 
portance and deserving of the most careful 
consideration. 

In addition to calling to mind some of the 
problems involved in this subject, it would 
also be well to have clearly understood, at the 
outset, the end we are striving to attain by 
means of education, for thus much confusion 
of thought and disappointment over results 
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may be avoided. Probably one of the best 
statements of the aim of an education is the 
one given by Spencer. He says: “How to 
live? That is the essential question for us. 
Not how to live in the mere natural sense only, 
but in the widest sense. The general prob- 
fem which comprehends every special prob- 
fem is the right ruling of conduct in all 
directions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body; in what way to treat 
the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; 
in what way to bring up a family; in what 
way to behave as a citizen; in what way to 
utilize all of those sources of happiness which 
nature supplies—how to use all of our facul- 
ties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and 
others—how to live completely? And _ this 
being the great thing needful for us to learn 
is, by consequence, the great thing which 
education has to teach. ‘To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which educa- 
tion has to discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging of any educational course is 


to judge in what degree it discharges such 
Taken in its broadest sense this 
others—the 
“bread and butter” aim; the “knowledge” aim; 
the “culture” aim; the “moral” aim; and the 


function.”? 


aim of Spencer’s. includes all 


“social” aim.? 

Very true, Spencer’s ideal aim is far be- 
yond our complete attainment; but remem- 
ber that the height of our attainments are in 
direct proportion to the height of our ideals. 
Now how well does our present system of 
training measure up to this standard? How 
well does it teach the way to treat our bodies 
and minds; the way to manage our affairs 
and bring up our families; the way to behave 
as a citizen; the way to utilize all our facili- 
ties, and every source of happiness? There 
are the fundamental things of life—the daily 
problems of every person. All too frequently 
when our boys and girls finish their school 
course they exhibit a startling ignorance of 
these departments of human activity which 
will form their chief concern for the rest of 


their lives. Much of the knowledge with 


1.—Herbert Spencer: Principles of Fducation, Vol. I, p. 2. 
2.—W. C. Bagley: The Education Process, ch. 3. 
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which they should have been equipped at the 
beginning of their battle with the world has 
to be gained by costly experience. All too fre- 
quently the price paid for this lack of better 
knowledge concerning the fundamental affairs 
of life is inefliciency, misery, and suffering. 
The insistent criticism of the schools would 
lead one to believe that they are not doing as 
much as they should or could do to prepare 
our young people for complete living, ma- 
terially and ethically, under modern condi- 
tions of life. 

The attendance records of the schools ex- | 
press this criticism in a forcible manner, for 
they show that not one pupil in ten goes be- 
grades and that not one 
in a hundred goes beyond the high school. 
If this education which the schools have to 
offer is the valuable thing which it is com- 
monly supposed to be, why do the great ma- 
jority stop at the very foot of the educa- 
tional ladder? On seeking the reason for this 
state of affairs we find that the course of 
study in the high schools is designed pri- 
marily as a preparation for college entrance 
requirements rather than as a preparation for 
real life. To be sure, every advantage possi- 
ble must be provided for those who have the 
inclination and ability to go to college. 
Surely, however, it is neither wise nor just to 


yond the grammar 


thus sacrifice the good of the ninety and nine 
who cannot go to college for the benefit of 
It is time for our school 
authorities to face this issue squarely and 
recognize that, at least for a long time to 
come, the great majority will finish their 
the high school. Some way 
of adapting the high school 
to the needs of the many, as 
well the needs of the few. Another 
reason why the school ranks are so soon de- 
pleted is that the school work has often failed 
to change to keep pace with the changing 
requirements of the The 
schools are seemingly forgetful of the fact 
that owing to the application of compara- 
tively recent discoveries and inventions our 


the one who does. 


work in 
found 
course of study 


school 
must be 


as to 


outside world. 
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social and industrial structure has changed 
more in the last half century than in almost 
all of its previous history. The old idea that 
mental training can be obtained only through 
the study of certain subjects, which subjects 
have little application to the life of the aver- 
age person, still holds sway in the majority 
of the schools. To put the whole situation 
in a nut-shell we may say that the work of 
the school does not have enough connection 
with the work of the outside world. It should 
be said, however, that there has been a re- 
markable improvement in our schools within 
the last decade and that our school officials 
are putting forth heroic efforts to improve 
them still further. 

Granting, then, that the work of the schools 
does not measure up to the standard which 
we have adopted, let us next take up some 
of the changes in the present method of train- 
ing future country dwellers which would help 
to prepare them for more complete living. 
What is said in the following paragraphs 
about the high school course is not intended 


to apply to those students who can go beyond 
the high school. 

On account of the immaturity of the pupils 
of the elementary grades it is very doubtful 


whether formal agriculture or industrial 
training of any kind can be introduced into 
these grades to advantage. The first five or 
six years of school life should be devoted to 
acquiring the essentials of a general educa- 
tion—spelling, reading, writing, arithemetic, 
United States history, geography, English, 
drawing, and music. There must always be 
retained as the fundamental in the course of 
study of the primary schools. Nature study, 
including school and home gardening, and 
some form of manual training should also be 
included. But, even if these subjects must al- 
ways be retained as the fundamentals, and they 
leave time for little else, nevertheless much 
could be gained by redirecting them and 
establishing closer relations between their sub- 
ject matter and the lives of the pupils. At 
present the country schools are modeled too 
closely after the city schools. .The country 
child’s environment is different from that of 
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the city child; this instruction, therefore, be- 
sides giving him the fundamental principles of 
the subject in hand, should also aim to put 
him into sympathy with his own environment 
by giving him a knowledge and appreciation 
of it. The biologist defines life as correspond- 
ence to environment. Hence by just so much 
as the country dweller fails to correspond to 
his environment—to know and appreciate and 
be in harmony with the wonderful forces 
working around him, and with him and for 
him, by just that much will he fail to live, 
as much as it is possible for him to do. 
Besides the need of redirected studies there 
is also great need of closer relations and more 
co-operation between the schools and the 
homes. There should be a clearer understand- 
ing of how much of the child’s training the 
home expects to turn over to the school. This 
is another point at which the needs of the 
country and the city should be clearly differ- 
entiated. The country child is accustomed to 
do many things in his home which the city 
child can only get in the school. The mat- 
ter of the child’s choosing his life work fur- 
nishes one illustration of how the school and 
the hame should co-operate. Sometime be- 
fore the beginning of the second high school 
year there should be a conference between the 
teachers, the parents, and the pupil, at which 
time the prospects and natural qualifications 
of the latter should be carefully considered 
with reference to his choice of an occupation. 
By this means much drifting, and haphazard 
work, and economic misadjustment might be 
avoided. It is estimated by good authorities 
that more than ninety per cent of men drift 
into their life work by chance. Most parents 
do not have sufficient knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the different trades and 
professions to give their children the needed 
advice of this character; so the school officials 
should fit themselves to give information on 
these points. Of course it is not possible for 
all pupils to choose their life work at this 
‘period, but it is highly desirable for those 
who have no prospect of going to college to 
do so as soon as possible. All country boys 
will not remain in the country, nor is it de- 
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sirable for them to do so. Consequently in- 
formation such as that referred to above 
should be placed before all. 

When the prospective country dwellers en- 
ter the high school they have, as a rule, 
reached sufficient maturity to profitably begin 
the study of both the science and the art of 
agricukture—the principles involved and the 
skill to apply those principles. 

Chemistry, biology and physics are some of 
the subjects upon whose principles the success- 
ful art of modern agriculture depends. Some 
knowledge of soils, fertilizers, farm crops, 
horticultural, animal husbandry, plant and 
animal diseases, farm mechanics, and farm 
management is indispensable in the art of ap- 
plying the principles of the first named sub- 
ject to the practical affairs of the farm. Part 
of the knowledge and the skill to apply it 
can best be obtained in the school and part 
in the home. The work of the one should be 
arranged, as far as possible, to supplement that 
of the other. The curriculum of the school 
with reference to the amount of work in these 
subjects and the phase emphasized should 
vary to meet the needs of the locality in 
which the school may be located. 

The mere addition of agricultural subjects 
to an already overcrowded curriculum is not 
sufficient, properly our 
youth for complete living in the country. All 
of the school work must be based en and co- 
ordinated around the one central idea, that 
the end in view is to prepare the youth to 
function properly in a country environment. 

For complete living in the country, though, 
it is essential that other things besides strictly 
agricultural subjects should be taught. The 
more of the so-called “cultural subjects” the 
better, so long as they do not exclude the 
agricultural and life work subjects 
which are now absolutely essential. 
of the Virginia high schools at present the 
former subjects occupy the major portion of 
the student’s time to the exclusion of the lat- 
ter. The schools are now confronted with the 
problem of dispensing with subjects and parts 
of subjects which former generations con- 
sidered important or of leaving untaught 


however, to train 


other 
In most 
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much new knowledge which is vital for the 
present time. Each generation should, after 
vareful deliberation, decide what knowledge 
is most important for its own time and not 
be blindly bound by the ideals and traditions 
of the past. One reason why many of the 
subjects, which are now knocking for admit- 
tance into the high schools, were not taught 
in the past, was because they were not then 
in existence. After careful tests and experi- 
ments the leading educators of the present 
time seem to conciude that the new subjects, 
if properly taught, will give as good mental 
training and cultural results as the old, and 
at the same time will give much additional 
training of practical value in real life. Since 
the majority of country children finish their 
formal education in the high schools, and since 
the number of subjects which they are able 
to study during this period is limited, it is 
essential that the curriculum shall only in- 
clude the subjects which give the maximum 
amount of training—mental, cultural and 
practical. 

The fact that the time and strength of the 


students are limited, brings up again the im- 
portance of redirecting many of the subjects 
now taught, so as to afford time for new sub- 
ject matter. 


Let us take history as an example 
of how a subject might be redirected. In- 
stead of devoting so much time to memoriz- 
ing in detail, as is so commonly done, the 
military side of history—the horrible bloody 
side with its record of the destruction of men 
and property—why not devote more time to 
the great social and industrial charges and 
movements which have so profoundly affected 
our life? 
history of the materials, the status of the 


national Some knowledge of the 
workman, and the processes involved in the 
manufacture and making of articles of daily 
articles which our grandfathers helped 
make in the homes, but which are now made 
in factories—would be of more value to th 
person than much 

taught in the name of history. 


use 


which is now 
The adoption 


of the stereopticon slide and motion pictures 


average 


to school uses now makes such a course prac- 
. . . e " ! 
tical. A course of this character might wel! 
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come in the first year of high school, for after 
such a study much more benefit would be op- 
tained from the advanced history and civics 
which should come later. 

In formulating a course of training for 
prospective country dwellers the interest of 
the girls should by no means be neglected. It 
should be recognized that many of their 
duties in life will be different from that of 
the boys, so some of their training should be 
differentiated accordingly. About nine out of 
every ten girls will some day have charge of 
a home of her own, yet comparatively few 
receive special training in the schools for the 
great profession of home making. There is 
as much need for domestic engineers as for 
mechanical or civil engineers, in fact more, 
for one is needed in every home. If the 
cows or hens are not fed a balanced ration the 
owner cannot expect to receive the maximum 
return from his outlay. The same laws apply 
to the feeding of people. The boys are be- 
ginning to be taught cow judging and corn 
judging. It is equally as important to teach 
the girls how to judge textiles and other ma- 
terials used in the home. Just as the in- 
creasing sharpness of competition and the 
lowering of the margin of profits will in the 
future force the farmer and the business man 
to more efficient methods of production so 
in the same way the high cost of living will 
force the housewife to better methods of 
household management. Then too, before the 
schools can do their work with the maximum 
degree of efficiency the mothers must know 
more of the laws of habit formation and the 
principles underlying child life. 

After the great emphasis has been laid on 
the importance of practical subjects it should 
not be understood that they are considered to 
be.the only things of value. They are merely 
the foundation for sound country life. With- 
out a superstructure of mental efficiency, of 
character, and of culture, the foundation is 
useless as a means of complete living. But 
on the other hand such a superstructure is 
of little avail without a good material founda- 
tion. If with Dean Bailey we define culture 
as “breadth of view, clear reasoning power, 
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good judgment, tolerance, high ideals, sensi- 
tiveness to art and nature, and devotion te 
service,” then it would appear that culture 
may be obtained from some of the subjects 
which have been mentioned as well as from 
the subjects which are commonly supposed vo 
have a monopoly on cultural values. Murther- 
more, it should not be supposed that the high 
school, in its short course, can entirely pre- 
pare the students for complete living. It is 
possible, however, to teach much of practical 
value while giving some of the culture as just 
defined. It can teach how and when to find 
practical agricultural information, and the 
proper valuation to put on it when found. It 
can inspire the students to keep on learning 
when school days are over, and most impor- 
tant of all it can inculate the mght habits 
of mind, the right ideals, and the proper atti- 
tude toward life and society. 

In conclusion, then, to sum up: Some of the 
factors to be considered, when formulating a 
course of training for country schools were 
mentioned, and then a standard for measur- 
ing the efficiency of an educational course was 
stated. When the course now usually given 
by the schools was measured by this standard 
it was found wanting. It was next pointed 
out that work in the primary grades, for the 
mcst part, should be devoted to acquiring the 
essentials of a general education; but that 
much could be gained by redirecting these 
essentials so as to put the country child into 
better sympathy with his own environment. 
Attention was called to the need of more co- 
operation between the home and the school. 
It was then stated that certain science funda- 
mental to agriculture and certain practical 
subjects, based on these sciences and apply- 
ing their principle, should be taught, even 
though it was necessary in order to make 
room for them to discard certain subjects and 
parts of subjects formerly thought essential 
for their cultural or mental training value. 
It was pointed out that the mere addition of 
agricultural subjects was not sufficient; but 
that in order to prepare for efficient country 
life all the work of such schools should have 
the “country life outlook.” Attention was 
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called to the need of differentiating much of 
the training given the girls from that given 
the boys; and finally the great value of broad 
cultural training in addition to the strictly 
practical was emphasized. 

One scarcely has a right to criticize existing 
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institutions, unless he thinks he has something 
better to offer. In a future paper, therefore, 
a possible method of putting some of these 
proposed changes into operation will be out- 
lined together with some of the advantages 
which may be expected from the new system. 


SOME AIDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


V 
SYMPATHTIC CRITICISM AND CORRECTION 


There are in our language many words of 
broad and rich content that have been per- 
verted or degraded in their application by be- 
ing narrowly restricted to just one of their 
several meanings, and that one opprobrious 
in idea or disagreeable in practice. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the characteristic terms of 
composition belong to this abused class, and 
the subject suffers in consequence. Few boys 
and girls appreciate the true breadth and sig- 
nificance of the familiar words, criticism and 
correction. They regard them as entirely syn- 
onymous with fault-finding, scolding, and pun- 
ishment, and it must be reluctantly confessed 
that they generally have good reason for doing 
so. Their impression is more often than not 
directly traceable to their teacher, who is re- 
sponsible for such misconception by reason of 
his own misunderstanding of the real import 
of these terms and his consequent objectionable 
practice in the treatment of themes. The rem- 
edy for this perversion in meaning must begin 
just where the error begins—with the teacher. 
He must be the first to realize the true meaning 
and function of criticism and give evidence of 
his fuller understanding, not in words, but in 
convincing daily deeds. 

There are, broadly speaking, two classes of 


composition teachers: those who teach it be- 
cause they have to do so, and those who teach 


it because they wish to do so. The vital dif- 
ference between the two is mainly a matter of 
spirit, which is manifested most clearly, per- 


haps, in their attitude toward this all-im- 
portant question of criticism and correction. 

It is a lamentable fact that the first class is 
the larger. Its members are the victims of cir- 
cumstance, of accident, or of necessity, and 
consider themselves ill-used because they are 
compelled to teach composition, while they are 
longing either not to teach at all or to teach 
some other subject—geometry, chemistry, 
Latin, or literature, it may be. They cannot 
do what they like, so they refuse to like what 
they must do. It is no cause for wonder, there- 
fore, that the most despised part of their un- 
welcome duties is the correction of papers. 
They grumble unceasingly over the irksome- 
ness of the tack and face each new set of 
themes as if driven by whips to a fresh tor- 
ture. They “would like to shake those horrid 
boys and girls who write such stupid papers;” 
they “would like to chuck every composition 
that ever was written into the fire and watch 
it burn;” they “had rather plough or split 
wood than correct papers;” they “had rather 
cook or take in washing;” they “loathe theme 
correcting like poison ;” they “hate it like sin.” 
And in this bitter, rebellious frame of mind 
they keep up the pretense—the sacrilege, one is 
tempted to say—of trying to teach composi- 
tion. They are to be pitied, without doubt,— 
though not excused,—but their suffering classes 
are to be pitied a thousand times more! It is 
inevitable that boys and girls who endure 
their captious criticism, their fretful, querulous 
fault-finding, and their caustic, ill-tempered 
preaching and scolding should. shrink from 
criticism as from a flame. 

So much has been heard from this first-class 
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in noisy complaint about the drudgery of cor- 
recting compositions that pupils, schoolmen, 
and patrons often fail to realize that there is 
a second class. They find it hard to believe 
that anybody can possibly exist who finds 
pleasure in teaching composition and does not 
look upon the correction of themes with dread 
unspeakable. Yet such is the case. The sec- 
ond class, distressingly small, it must be re- 
gretted, comprises those who have deliberately 
chosen to teach composition in preference to 
any other subject. ‘They have, moreover, made 
the choice with open eyes and in full con- 
sciousness of the exhaustive labor entailed by 
the faithful fulfilment of their duty, and they 
must give themselves to it with heart and soul 
as long as their minds and bodies can stand 
the strain. It is to the members of this class 
that we must look, if we would know what 
part criticism and correction should play in 
the mastery of the simple essentials of thought- 
expression. Their attitude to the question is 
vastly more than a pretty theory, highly de- 
veloped, but well protected from the daily 
wear and tear of use, and exhibited only now 
and then for the purpose of making a peda- 
gogical show. It is a personal conviction so 
strong and compelling that it has dominated 
their lives and passed into an individual prac- 
tice that shows unmistakable signs of con- 
stant employment in their dealings with pu- 
pils and their themes. It is a practice that 
is far from ideal in many respects, no doubt, 
and in frequent need of revision and adjust- 
ment, yet it is rational and serviceable and 
considerably nearer the truth than anything 
emanating either from the self-confessed mis- 
fits and malcontents of the first class or from 
the theorists in education, who lack the vital 
experience of classroom contact with students 
of composition. 

At the very heart of the whole matter is 
the critic himself, his personality and spirit, 
his conception of the meaning and function 
of criticism. If he is what he should be, his 
predominant trait is sympathy, living and en- 
during, not flabby with sentimental indulgence 
and leniency, but firm with kindly strength 
and purpose. His ruling passion is the de- 
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sire to promote the growth and development 
of his pupils and their powers of expression, 
and he subordinates everything that he may 
say and do to this end. He cultivates a sensi- 
tiveness to language defects, but at the same 
time he cultivates a sympathetic consideration 
of his pupils’ feelings, which saves him from 
tactless, harsh correction. Criticism, as he 
understands it, must employ two complement- 
ary processes to be just and complete: it must 
discover strength as well as weakness; it must 
point out merit as well as demerit; it must 
commend excellence as surely as it finds fault; 
it must encourage far more often than it re- 
bukes. He concedes, with Joubert, that boys ~° 
nnd girls “have more need of models than of 
critics;” yet he holds, with Professor Whit- 
ney, that “it is constant use and practice under 
never failing watch and constant correction 
that makes good writers and speakers.” He 
insists, therefore, that pupils do have some 
genuine need of critics of the right kind, with 
the right end in view. In his opinion, there 
is but one possible purpose of criticism and 
correction: to make improvement possible, even 
unavoidable, on the part of the students; to 
help them do a little better each time than 
they did the time before. 

A little better—let it be repeated—for the 
earliest victory the earnest teacher must gain 
over himself is in contenting himself with a 
reasonable rate of improvement, and accom- 
modating himself patiently and considerately 
to a natural, comfortable pace in the advance- 
ment of his classes. He is frequently be- 
trayed by his very enthusiasm into the de- 
velopment of a “speed mania” that wishes to 
drive his classes ahead at all hazards. The 
rapidity of progress that his unwise ambition 
desires, however, could be accomplished by 
nothing short of the fairy-tale process of 
striding forward in seven-league boots or sail- 
ing through the air on a magic wishing-rug. 
He must learn to respect the commonplace 
reality of everyday conditions and adopt the 
wisdom of the plodding tortoise, that “slow 
and steady wins the race.” There is nothing 
so inimical to satisfactory advancement in 
composition as abnormal, feverish haste. Sure, 
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permanent progress is not achieved by leaps 
and bounds and dizzy flights, but by “one 
step at a time, and that a short step.” 

In properly exercising his function as a 
critic, the teacher must likewise content him- 
self with a possible, attainable degree of ex- 
cellence as a standard of achievement for his 
pupils. He dares not entertain any dreams of 
a scholarly, literary ideal. He cannot insist 
even upon the adult standard of the ordinarily 
well educated man. He must, on the contrary, 
set up a standard of simple elementary cor- 
rectness that is justly, sympathetically mind- 
ful of youth, with its limited training, its 
yet undeveloped forces, and its present simple 
needs for practical efficiency. He cannot 
afford, therefore, to be too exacting, too sweep- 
ing and inclusive in his criticism. One of 
the severest temptations that the careful teach- 
er must withstand is the tendency to be over- 
critical and strict. He sees entirely too much, 
and in mistaken zeal allows nothing that he 
sees to escape remark. The more conscien- 
tious he is, the greater is his danger, at first, 


or hunting for mistakes with a microscope, 
thereby giving his pupils the false impression 
that he delights in the discovery of errors and 
Unless he early 


gloats over imperfections. 
learns to guide himself with a check-rein, so 
to speak, he is liable to yield to an unre- 
strained passion for accuracy that is aptly 
characterized by Mr. Chubb as “pedantic, 
literal, murderous thoroughness;” a passion, 
furthermore, that threatens him with the dan- 
ger of destroying his poise and balance, and 
afflicting him with a mental twist that makes 
him “so excessively acute at detecting imper- 
fections that he scarcely notices excellence.” 
The early attempts of boys and girls to ex- 
press themselves in writing are necessarily 
crude, blundering, and imperfect, but as long 
as they show genuine effort, the teacher must 
criticize sparingly, commend judiciously, and 
encourage freely. To attack every crudity and 
imperfection at once would overwhelm the 
class with hopeless confusion and discourage- 
ment. He therefore deliberately closes his 
eyes to all minor matters, in the consciousness 
that many small errors, if left alone, will wear 
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off or correct themselves in time. He refuses 
to be enticed too early into any consideration 
of the niceties and graces of expression. For 
a long time he confines himself solely to the 
main issues and concentrates attention strictly 
upon the fundamental principles in the 
groundwork of composition, one at a time. 
His chief concern is to stimulate his pupils 
to better thinking, to greater freedom in the 
sincere expression of their thoughts, and to 
more purposeful effort in the acquisition of 
a few permanent, reliable habits in handling 
the essential working-tools of writing. It may 
often hurt his feelings, in the beginning, to 
pass over so many things that he could so 
easily set right with a stroke of his own pen, 
but by watchfulness and care he can hold him- 
self to a wise moderation in criticism until he 
at last reaches thot desirable state of sympa- 
thetic self-control in which he gladly lets 
alone everything that he can conscientiously 
leave uncorrected. This does not even remotely 
imply that he has become hardened to lan- 
guage deficiencies, or that his perception has 
become blunted. He sees as keenly and clearly 
as ever, but he purposely, humanely disregards 
much that he sees, for the good of the work. 

So far as the specific methods of criticism 
and correction are concerned, there are three 
main features of the complete process, all 
equally indispensable, and all to be governed 
by the same spirit of sympathy and helpful- 
ness, of interest and kindness, of justice and 
moderation. These features include the private 
correction of papers, class discussion, and per- 
sonal conferences. 

Private examination is usually the first in 
order. For the best interests of the work it- 
self, the teacher should, if possible, select for 
the performance of this duty those hours of 
the day when his body is freshest, his mind 
is clearest, and his mood is happiest. Again, 
if possible——but oh, how seldom it is!—he 
should not ordinarily spend more than two 
hours a day, or three at the very outside, in 
desk-criticism. This is the part of composi- 
tion work that most strains the nerves and 
tries the soul, even of the willing teacher, and 
it is well nigh impossible for him to be quick 
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. and clear in perception, just and impartial in 
judgment, sympathetic and kind in feeling, 
when his body and brain are excessively fa- 
tigued. 

When the teacher sits down to his desk with 
a set of papers, he goes through them one by 
one as rapidly as is consistent with a clear 
understanding of their contents. This helps 
him to preserve his lightness and deftness of 
touch, and saves him from labored and pains- 
taking heaviness, but it does not open the way 
for carelessness and superficiality. He reads 
with interest and appreciation, expecting to 
find something somewhere to enjoy. In each 
paper, he singles out first the weakest peint, 
then adds to that a few errors which he can- 
not possibly overlook, indicating each in some 
simple, concise manner that may be readily 
interpreted by the writer. His suggestions for 
emendation are brief, definite, pointed, and so 
shaped as to stimulate interest and thought 
and make sure that the pupil profits by them 
in some tangible way. He never lays down a 
paper without also finding something to com- 
mend, if possible, and nearly always he ian dis- 
cover some simple excellence really deserving 
of a few sincere words of praise and encour- 
agement. When he has completed the set he 
briefly reviews them, makes a list of mis- 
spelled words, and selects and classifies the 
prevailing errors in structure. These he 
studies carefully, in preparation for the class 
discussion. 
definite signs of improvement in matters 
previously corrected, as well as of the most en- 
joyable evidences of originality and strength. 
Finally, he records in his class-record either 
a grade or a comment, maybe both, upon each 
piece of work. 

This is the typical way of managing desk- 
criticism, but it is not the only way, nor is it 
necessarily the best method for all purposes. 
The teacher needs occasionally to change his 
usual plan of dealing with themes in order to 
prevent monotony and routine, to provide the 
new interest that comes from variety, or to 
aim at some specially needed habit or know!l- 
edge. At one time, for instance, he may give 
his whole attention to the points of excellence, 


He also makes a summary of all - 
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ignoring all mistakes except those of the most 
flagrant kind. At another, he may focus 
attention upon the one most frequent and 
serious error, such as awkward sentence-struc- 
ture, faulty paragraphing, illiterate verb- 
forms, a narrow, expressionless vocabulary, 
etc., according to the most pressing need of 
the class at the time. Again, he may select 
just two or three typical papers, giving them 
careful attention, as models for the class, and 
returning all the others uncorrected, but not 
unread. Still again, he may read them all and 
correct none, but hand them back to the class 
of self-criticism after the few days of forget- 
fulness of their contents. He should never fail 
to give them personal attention of some sort, 
except in the case of very rare emergencies. 

But among all the forms of desk-criticism, 
the only problem that ever seriously tempts 
him to despair is the paper that is painfully 
neat and correct in appearance, but absolutely 
devoid of real content—from beginning to end 
there is not one thought worth thinking, not 
one feeling worth experiencing, not one spark 
of life worth living. It is no great undertak- 
ing gradually to polish off crudeness and 
roughness where there is abundant life and 
vigorous thinking. But what can be done 
with a death-in-life paper that has no merit 
whatever except as an exercise in capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and penmanship? It is 
impossible to conwince the writer that it is an 
extremely poor paper. “The greatest of all 
faults is to be conscious of none,” and that 
is his special fault. His interest, his imagina- 
tion, his feeling, his sense of humor and enjoy- 
ment,—all are atrophied from disuse, and he 
doesn’t even know it! Is not this the one ex- 
treme case, possibly, when the teacher is justi- 
fied in the employment of such desperate 
measures as stinging him into life with some 
mental electric shock, or stabbing him into 
thinking with one well-aimed shaft of sar- 
casm ? 

Class discussion follows as soon as possible 
upon individual criticism. This exercise 
should not deteriorate into mere teacher-talk, 
though it is necessary for him to make a short 


"introduction to the matters in hand for the 
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sake of giving direction and unity to the hour. 
After that, all students must be drawn into 
a free and animated participation in the dis- 
cussion. This can be accomplished without 
difficulty if all restraining and embarassing in- 
fluences are removed by ridding the exercise 
of the self-consciousness always aroused by 
personalities. To this end, it is advisable, as 
a general rule, for the teacher himself to read 
aloud each paper, withholding the name of 
the writer. The pupils are then given the 
first opportunity to speak of the composition, 
which they do freely and impersonally, since 
the writer’s identity is concealed. It is the 
rarest thing, under such circumstances, that 
any pupil shows the slightest tendency to re- 
sentfulness or unhappy sensitiveness over the 
frankest discussion of his own theme. In- 
deed, it is frequently interesting to hear the 
writer of a paper criticize it more severely 
than any one else does, though he is in full, 
but secret, consciousness that it is his own. 
Students become, in time, surprisingly dis- 
criminating critics, and help one another with 
intelligent and eager kindness, speaking first 
always of pleasing points and the sources of 
their strength, then suggesting definite reme- 
dies for particular weaknesses. The teacher 
may gften supplement the discussion help- 
fully and concretely by making use of the 
blackboard to heighten impressions, or by call- 
ing to his aid some pertinent illustrative 
example from literature to deepen the under- 
standing of some important or difficult point. 

The typical plan of conducting a class dis- 
cussion must also be sometimes varied. Occa- 
sionally, each pupil may read his own paper. 
Sometimes class discussion may precede the 
teacher’s personal examination, or take the 
place of it entirely. At others, the teacher 
may devote the whole period to one composi- 
tion, which he presents, in full, upon the 
blackboard. This is especially serviceable 
when the same paper shows frequent repeti- 
tions of one serious error, such as faulty sen- 
tence-structure, improper paragraphing, lack 
of unity, or unusual weakness in punctuation 
and capitalization. There is no other method 
yuite so effective in helping pupils to over- 
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come the extreme wordiness that is so charac- 
teristic of inexperience. With a piece of red 
chalk the teacher may swiftly and graphically 
reduce a whole diluted composition to the 
proper limits, showing the effects, m strength 
and vividness, of the various simple means of 
condensation. 

Shall students be required to rewrite themes 
after criticism and class discussion? This is 
one of the most hotly disputed questions in 
composition, and it receives .widely different 
answers. A few teachers have every corrected 
theme rewritten; some require only a certain 
proportion of them fully revised; while others 
have none, or only a very occasional one, com- 
pletely rewritten. There seems to be little 
justification, in general, for requiring pupils 
habitually to rewrite every corrected paper. 
It partakes too much of the nature of rebuke 
and punishment. It destroys the life and 
flavor of the first effort, and turns the work 
into a tedious, spiritless task. It may bring 
momentary improvement in the particular 
weaknesses of a given paper, but it does not 
necessarily insure the writer against further 
repetition of the same errors with any greater 
degree of certainty than do the earnest warn- 
ings and precautions of the teacher. It may 
be safely presumed, in most cases, that the 
majority of students have done the very best 
which their abilities and the attending cir- 
cumstances make possible. It is hard, there- 
fore, to see either the justice or the advantage 
in compelling them to do it all over. They 
would reap more benefit from a second assign- 
ment of a similar nature, for that would give 
an immediate opportunity to review and apply 
their recent criticism in a natural manner, but 
with fresh and interesting material. As long, 
then, as pupils put forth genuine effort, they 
should not rewrite, except upon their own 
volition. If, however, a few boys and girls 
are habitually slothful, wilfully careless, or 
obstinately persistent in error when they 
clearly possess the ability to improve, they 
should be required to rewrite every unsatifac- 
tory theme until they show a change for the 
better both in disposition and in practice. 

However effecutal desk-criticism and class 
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‘discussion may prove, they are still inadequate 
in one important particular, which the per- 
sonal conference between teacher and pupil 
may supply. If a student is brought directly 
face to face with himself and his work in a 
brief talk with his teacher alone, he regains 
the sense of individuality that is lost or ob- 
scured when he is just one of the crowd with 
his personal identity more or less merged into 
the larger class-unit. In the personal confer- 
ence, therefore, the teacher often succeeds in 
making a lasting impression when he has 
failed everywhere else, and just because of this 
intimate nearness of encouragement or admo- 
nition. It is in this quiet interview that many 
pupils first come to regard their teacher as 
other than an automatic machine built express- 
ly for the skillful manipulation of an endless 
stream of papers and a continual flow of red 
ink. They discover in him a human being, a 
personal friend, with a kindly understanding 
of their strength and weakness and a sincere 
desire to establish the one and correct the 
other. What the teacher does as desk-correc- 
tion, after this, will be more welcome because 
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of what he does in personal conference; what 
he says in class discussion will have greater 
weight because of what he says to each of 
them alone. 

The three prominent features of theme cor- 
rection, as thus presented, offer, of necessity, 
but a meager framework, a skeleton system of 
criticism, which the resourceful teacher must 
fill in and round out with countless helpful 
details and serviceable ideas springing out of 
his own cbservation, study, and experience. 
And closely interwoven with every measure he 
adopts must be the earnest endeavor to estab- 
lish his pupils in permanent habits of self- 
criticism, to implant the seeds of perpetual 
inspiration to self-improvement, and to offer, 
as the worthiest incentive to self-effort, marely 
“the glory of going on.” When he has done 
this, he will have invested criticism with a 
new meaning to students, for at last they may 
look upon it as an opportunity instead of an 
ordeal, as a service instead of a persecution, 
as the worthiest incentive to self-effort, merely 
indulgence of cruelty. 





The HEAD, HAND and HEART METHOD 


JOHN STEVENSON McMASTER, Jersey City, N. J. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Some of my ideals for the public schools of 
the future would be to teach fewer things and 
to be more thorough. As a recent addition to 
mental training I welcome manual training 
and physical culture./ Heretofore we have laid 
too much emphasis on mere mental training. 


It has given us a smattering knowledge of too— 


many things and a thorough knowledge of 
scareely anything. 

While in our public schools we are not al- 
lowed to teach any particular religion I should 
lay emphasis on teaching there many of the 
chief rules of God, or, as many call them, the 
rules of Nature, especially those which most 
affect the life of the average person. This 
would mean for the individual scholar training 


‘as to his body,_mind and soul, and his rela- 


tions to others. ) 

Our past plan has looked mainly after his 
mind and is now beginning to look after his 
body, and ultimately should look after his 
spiritual or soul or heart side, and so become a 
real education of the head, hand and heart. 

As to the body, we should early impress 
upon the scholar that it is a machine made by 
God, which if treated rightly should keep in 
good order for seventy years. That it is the 
most wonderful piece of machinery in the 
world, and to keep it in good working order is 
one of the chief duties of life, and that sick- 
ness is a great burden, and the result of some 
violation of some law on the part of the sick 
one or of some one else. 

As to the mind, there is not only to be the 
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usual school work but also continuous work 
thereafter during all our life in order that 
the mind may be well fed and grow and not 
degenerate. We are to study many of the 
books and papers which have been and are be- 
ing written from time to time, and to apply 
thought, real thought, to our daily duties, and 
to make it our constant aim to do things bet- 
_.ter than they have ever been done before. 

As to the soul, a scholar should early’ be 
taught that a great overruling Providence, 
whose existence is really denied by none, made 
and controls everything by fixed and just laws, 
which, if followed, produce good results, and 
bring peace and happiness, and which, if vio- 
lated, produce pain, trouble and misfortune in 
this life and not only sure punishment now 
and here to the violator, but often also to many 
other innocent persons. That God owns every- 
thing; that He merely lends to us all the things 
aud talents we have; that He gives us nothing 
outright. That to the one who is capable and 
worthy He entrusts many things, and that to 
him who is incapable He entrusts nothing, or, 


at least, gives, but little, though to all He gives 


great blessings. That to be an acceptable stew- 
ard of God is the highest position any one 
can ever attain, the Presidency of the United 
States not excepted, and that this high posi- 
tion can be attained and enjoyed by most peo- 
ple.) That the Golden Rule, of which so many 
seem to know nothing, is our best guide in our 
efforts to be fair, and is the best law to apply 
in solving many of the difficulties of life; and 
that to prevent rather than cure crime, sick- 
ness, litigation and fire should be our aim. 

Knowledge of the above laws will make clear 
the all-important distinction between “the 
poor-rich man,” who is rich in money and 
poor as to many other things, and “the rich- 
poor man,” who is poor in money and rich as 
to many other things, and will thus clearly 
draw the distinction between money riches 
and such other greater riches as a healthy 
body and head and soul and the right use of 
them. 

I would impress upon our scholars that the 
young often yield more to that which is evil 
than to that which is good, and that many of 
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the greatest crimes in the world are committed 
by young people between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty years; that these are also the 
years in which the body seems to be strong 
but is often weak and can be easily over-taxed, 
and that many, relying too much on their 
strength, either die during that period or in- 
curably injure their bodies. Such errors are 
made generally through mere thoughtlessness, 
or “deviltry,” as we often say, and without 
thought as to the unalterable laws of Nature 
as to these things. 

I would also impress upon our scholars the 
full meaning of the words “gentle” and “gen- 
tleman” and “gentlewoman,” and the impor- 
tance of politeness, kindness and thought of 
others, and cultivate friendly and spirited let- 
ter writing, and teach them not only to say 
“thank you” promptly, but also to write it 
promptly and gracefully when it cannot be so 
said by word of mouth. It is surprising how 
many people there are who either never an- 
swer letters promptly or not at all, and to 
whom it seemingly never occurs to acknow]l- 
edge a favor, or indeed many important busi- 
ness matters, especially if it involves the writ- 
ing of a letter or even a postal. 

We, who are almost post-graduates of the 
school of experience, know how important it 
is to be self-possessed and to keep cool; to 
rightly use our tongues and tempers; to “do 
nothing in malice or ill temper”; to enjoy our 
work as we do our play; to live within our 
income; to promptly pay our money debts; to 
show sincere appreciation and not to be en- 
vious; to aim to “smile and hustle” rather than 
to “grin and bear it”; to observe and think 
for ourselves, and not to fear that to do so 
will give us a headache; to train our eyes to 
see and our ears to hear; not require to be 
told so often what our obvious duties are; to 
follow the example of a good horse and go 
forward on life’s journey withcut needing to 
have the whip applied to us; to need no one 
but God to watch us; to begin our day’s work 
as promptly as we quit it; to learn that there 
is apt to be no perfect plan, and that the 
plan which we must finally adopt is the one 
having the least faults; that in the end we 
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must, as a rule, learn to be happy with im- 
perfect things; that there are at least two 
sides to nearly every issue; when discouraged 
to “count our blessings” and realize that “it 
might be worse”; and that many good things 
often happen on Fridays and rainy days. 

Teach the above and many other like things 
in our public schools, along with teaching how 
to read and write and figure, etc., and the 
results will be glorious beyond any yet 
attained. 

There are many ways, also, in which the 
above could be taught, and some without the 
scholar even knowing that he was being 
taught. Under our present system we leave 
too much of above to be taught at home or 
in the Sunday School, though we know there 
are but few who get this information even*in 
these sacred places. >) 

In short, I would, in our public school work, 
anticipate many of the things which have 
heretofore been left to be learned only at that 
“best but most expensive school”—the school 
of experience. My aim would be to save 
much of this expense, both for the individual 
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scholar and for the community, and thus make 
our public schools, in a larger sense, to be 
preparatory schools of experience. 

The above are merely hints as to some of 
the things which many of us did not really 
learn until late and which we wish we had 
learned much earlier. I believe that all these 
things could be taught in our public schools 
with propriety and within the rules of reli- 
gious liberty, and, if taught, would make more 
happy, healthful and successful boys and girls 
and men and women than we have ever had, 
and might silence the criticism, thought by 
many to be true, that our public schools are 
now turning out too many infidels and incom- 
petents. 

Tet us think of these things, and if we be- 
lieve they are right and practicable, let us 
quickly amend, as above indicated, our school 
chart, and by it lead our scholars to happy, 
helpful and lasting victories along the many 
paths of life. I believe that most of us will 


do what is right if we know what is right to 
do. 





NATURE STUDY: ITS MEANING and PURPOSE IN the KINDERGARTEN 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


The term Nature Study has come to have so 
wide an application and such various interpre- 
tations in these days of educational grace that 
it is well for us to puase now and then and 
ask ourselves the definite, if disconcerting 
question, what is Nature Study? What are 
its content and method? Even this sounds a 
trifle over-pedagogical, so maybe it will serve 
all ends to put it, what is the purpose of 
Nature Study in the schools? Then are we 
-quite sure of our ground when we reply confi- 
dently, the observation of all life proceesses 
to the end that we may train moral beings. 

In the attempt to set forth some of these 
vital processes we use the Kindergarten as a 
type of the beginning merely of what should 
be carried on throughout school life, the, 


difference being one of degree only, leading 


. by imperceptible advances from the wide-eyed, 


open-armed reach of the baby for the moon to 
the scientists, who tames the elements to our 
daily uses, the poet who “finds tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything,” and the 
philosopher who finds in every spark of life 
a manifestation of God. ; 

To begin with, our purpose should be clear, 
definite and direct if we would avoid the 
sentimentalism that the dilettante falls into 
who fails to recognize the unity of nature 
or who, with glib explanations extinguishes 
all childish astonishment and wonder which 
are the oniy road to investigation. 

The aim of all Nature Study is or should be 
fourfold: First, aesthetic appreciation. The 
beauty of form, the glory of color, the majesty 
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of sound, the subtlety of fragrance, the har- 
mony of proportion, each give an exaltation 
of spirit that can only be voiced by the poet— 

“And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man:” 

‘ 

The appeal of the “meanest flower that 
blows,” the sense aroused of awe and sublimity 
upon a view of Natural Bridge, of Niagara, 
of Mt. Blanc, the crackling of a mighty con- 
flagration, the crash of thunder among the 
hills, the lightning’s play, these draw man as 
a magnet and stir in him the desire to ex- 
press in art form his interpretation of this 
speech of Nature. The child who really sees 
Nature and whose vision is clarified by the 
sympathetic aid of his elders will never be in 
the class with the woman who, standing before 
one of Turner’s canvases declared, “J never 
saw a sunset look like that!” No, madam,” 
said the painter, who stood near, “But don’t 
you wish you could!” 

Second, our aim should include scientific 
knowledge. Observation of, and familiarity 
with nature brings knowledge of her laws and 
with the increment of man’s power means the 
spread of his dominion, whereby the wilder- 
ness and desert become a garden and death- 
dealing power becomes a means of physical, 
mental and moral growth. Our Darwins, 
Franklins, Edisons, Burbanks and Marconis 
are our proof. 

Third, our aim is the development of the 
sense of responsibility. When man learns na- 
ture, makes use of her largesse, he finds a 
corresponding responsibility devolves upon 
him. When the wild things were domesticated 
by him he deprived them of their original free- 
dom and means of defence, hence if he would 
keep what he has appropriated he must study 
their needs, giving food and shelter each ac- 
cording to its kind and, when possible, a 
name by which each may be called. 


Fourth, our aim includes love, reverence and 
worship. The demand upon man made by the 
lower creation, the appeal to his aesthetic 
sense, the awakening of the sense of re- 
sponsibility bring with them love, tenderness, 
consideration and respect for his nurslings 
whether animal or vegetable. And ever as 
he nurtures them and cares for each need as it 
manifests itself his reverence grows tor the 
power outside himself which expresses itself 
in root, flower and fruit, the rose individuality 
expressing itself in rose, the bird energy in 
bird, each obeying implicitly its own ideal 
according to law. Reverence is the final step 
in the develapment of worship which may 
be defined as the true relation between the 
created and its Creator, between man and 
God. This last is the most definite, specific 
and important purpose of Nature Study if we 
keep always in mind that the goal of educa- 
tion is spiritual life. Nature is first and last 
the revelation of spirit, the language of the 
God of Nature, while man’s interpretation of 
this speech, his answer, is art. Dante felt 
this centuries before the scientific movement 
when in his Inferno he calls Nature “God’s 
child” and Art, “God’s grandchild.” 

Every natural fact, says Emerson, has a 
higher ‘value as a symbol. Nature is symbolic 
through and through and speaks to the un- 
developed mind which thinks in analogies. 
Froebel’s wonderful insight into the unity of 
Nature and spirit caused him to give to his 
educational system the significant name of 
“Kindergarten,” a plan or place where the 
livest thing in the world, the little child is 
induced to grow, watched, tended, fended in- 
deed by the Kindergarten, but the real pro- 
gress is like that of the plant and internal 
process. In the “Education of Man,” we read: 
The things of Nature form a more beautiful 
ladder between earth and heaven than that 
seen by Jacob, not a one-sided ladder leading 
in one direction, but one leading in all di- 
rections. * * * All that is told in Genesis 
of the history of Creation is lived by the 
child in his Kindergarten education. In- 
stead of words he needs his own experience, 
his garden work teaches his that growth does 
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not depend exclusively on him or other human 
power, but that an invisible power governs it. 


This teaches him without words to find the 


Creator. * From every point, from 
every object, in nature and life there is a 
way to Ged. * * * Every contact with na- 
ture elevates, strengthens, purifies. Nature 
and man have their origin in one and the 
same eternal Being—their development taixes 
place in accordance with the same laws, only 
at different stages.” 

Nature, then, is the ripest, readiest means 
of appeal to the little child, the only diffi- 
culty consisting in our choice of such abun- 
dance. An active doing being, himself only 
moving, changing, sounding, developing things 
interest the child. Remembering the priority of 
function over structure this is another evi- 


dence of the logical development of the child. 
Out of the big, buzzing, booming confusion 
spoken of by Prof. James as the earthly heri- 
tage of the new-born child he slowly organ- 
izes class I, things that move, class II, things 
that do not. This is a feeble vote in favor 


of the adult classification of organic and in- 
organic life. That moving, changing principle 
at first may be indifferently his ball, his kit- 
ten, the wind, water or a playmate, but it soon 
is seen as the life principle, something whici, 
changes because it wants to and this point is 
the beginning of Nature Study. 

Nature Study in the Kindergarten, as far 
as it is possible to fix bounds for the subject 
which is imminent in every part of the year’s 
work may be divided under three heads: 

The use of nature material; 

The natural analogue; 

The principle of nurture. 

Nature material is first hand acquaintance 
with nature’s bounty and beginning with the 
opening of school collections are made in al- 
daily trips to parks, roadsides, the 
streamside, hills and wood. Here are found 
an embarassment of riches in flowers of everv 
shape and hue, buzzing, humming, flying, 
creeping insects, birds’ nests of a variety of 
size and structure, nuts abundant. berries, 
seeds and pebbles of-every shade of roundness 
and color, autumn leaves that are the despair 


mest 
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of the brush and palette; overhead are the 
lazy, ficating white clouds, underfoot the 
changing from green to brown. Heavy-laden 
they return with nuts which make fascinating 
brownies, mandarins, pigs, etc., milk weed pods 
which need little to make them into very real 
parrots, hulls and shells of many kinds which 
suggest boats, Pawlonia pods which lend them- 
selves to a dozen fascinating uses.. Nor shoula 
sand and clay be forgotten in our list of most 
adaptable material in the hands of the chil- 
dren. ‘The loathly, creeping thing brought 
home gingerly in the corner of the handker- 
chief, in a day or two changes into a nonde- 
script, hard, unresponsive ball and the chil- 
dren simply wonder as the shapeless roll is 
laid on a shelf for future reference. Seeds, 
berries and fruits are played with, rolled on 
the floor or table, sorted, counted, strung. 
Bulbs are examined, planted and set in the 
dark. The Harvest Home is celebrated in 
some way in the Kindergarten and a vivid 
display made of the fruits of the earth col- 
lected from granary, garden, field, market. 
The frost comes and draws wonderful pictures 
or makes castles and battlements in the yield- 
ing clay outside. The snow falls, and under 
the magnifying glass the marvelous hexagonal 
shapes are seen, which like other nature ma- 
terial the children play with or reproduce in 
some permanent form. Bulbs burst into leaf 


and blossoms and in the narcissus, the hya- 


cinth, lily and crocus the six-pointed star is 
seen again. Trips to the woods in February 
and March reward the nature lover with 
glimpses of the heavenly blue of the hepatica, 
the waxen beauty of the blood root, of swell- 
ing buds of pussy-willow. The long winter 
nights reveal the glory of the heavens where 
the familiar constellations may be easily dis- 
tinguished by the small child. The return of 
the robin, the swelling song of the blue bird, 
the gushing notes of the winter wren, the in- 
creased activity of the sparrows, the call of 
the cardinal brings the welcome news that the 
year is beginning all over again. Spring 
bursts upon us bringing its wealth of dande- 
lions, just made for chains, of violets, butter- 
cups and daisies to be had for the picking. 
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Beautiful designs may be made from pressed 
buttercups and of clover leaves, artistic chains, 
necklaces, etc., can be made of maple keys 
and the fruit of the ash, the tulip tree and the 
elm. Incidentally the talks bring out such 
significant facts as the co-operation between 
bees and blossoms, the hooks, claws, wings and 
sails appended to various seeds are noted and 
nature’s economy taken account of. The 
warm sunshine brings a new stir of power, so 
gardening begins. No school room:can afford 
to neglect the call of out-of-doors and if the 
garden must shrink to the size of the win- 
dow box the work need not suffer. Tools are 
never missed while each child arms himself 
with a short, sharp stick with which to dig 
his little plot of ground. The miracle of 
germination and growth can be observed at 
close range by each child in the grades in an 
eggshell set for a fortnight in his ink well, 
with a spoonful of earth, and a grain of wheat 
or seed of nasturtium. In the autumn an 
aquarium should be provided tor each school 
room, these being large enough for the sup- 
port of several kinds of animal life such as 
gold fish, tadpoles in different stages of 
growth (with the addition of frog’s eggs in the 
early spring) water snails and several varieties 
of vvater plants. 


Striped snails also may be 
adopted in the fall and placed in the fern box 
which every good Kindergarten or elementary 
class room is provided with. 
grows cold these animals cease their lumber- 
ing walks over wall and window, seal their 
doors with something like isinglass and simp- 


As the weather 


ly disappear. In the spring in the general 
waking up the snails suddenly return, burrow- 
ing their way up from the earth of the fern 
box, open their doors and begin their peram- 
bulations to the endless amusement of the chil- 
dren. Funny, fuzzy fiddle heads and bishop’s 
croziers begin to unfold from the withered 
stalks of the ferns and little noses pressed 
daily against the sides of the aquarium are 
rewarded by changes in the shape of the big- 
gest tadpole, who, in a shamefaced way puts 
out the bud of a foot on either side followed 
by a gradual shrinkage of his restless tail. 
A sudden shout from one of the children some 
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bright morning calls attention to the damp, 
quivering, wide-winged moth poised on the 
edge of the empty cocoon, which the thought- 
ful teacher has had in the window under a 
fly screen since the days of early spring. 
Other animals may now be added from time 
to time as weather and other conditions favor, 
the children encouraged to minister to each 
according to its specific need. Older children 
can make trips to procure food for these pets 
and can tell or write stories about them, look 
up other animal stories, can draw, paint and 
model them. So much, then, for a brief men- 
tion of nature material closest at hand, or sub- 
ject matter of nature study if that appeals 
more to the pedagogic mind. These 
terials are for practically all 
teachers, whose first consideration is successful 
work. 


ma- 
available 


2. The natural anologue—The child mind 
tends to the detection of likenesses and na- 
ture, obliging as usual, furnishes every possible 
aid in teaching of great truths, to older minds 
in scientific form, and to the undeveloped 
through poetic correspondences, analogies be- 
tween nature and human nature. Do we 
wish the child to get some feeling of the 
strength of combination, the value of all work- 
ing together? Show him a sunflower, a 
daisy or any composite flower and the lesson 
will sink in. Show him any animal home, 
the hornet’s nest, the nests of birds, the ant 
hill to see what loving care and patient work 
van achieve. A vivid display of the fruits 
of the earth, on the farm, in the market, in 
the store room will give a better idea of the 
net product of the powers of nature than all 
the stories ever written. Spiritual influences 
can best be comprehended by calling the 
child’s attention to the work of the wind, the 
effect of sunlight upon plants. and animals, 
the play of color in the prism. No better in- 
sinuation of the thought of immortality can 
be made than through the chrysalis and the 
butterfly, the thing so long apparently dead 
but in reality 

“In its sleep so long and strange, 

Comes about a wondrous change,” 
and at the season when nature is repeating the 
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story on every hand, the revelation of spirit 
is complete. 

3. The principle of nurture.—This, the true 
goal of all Nature Study, begins to be felt 
by the children when they find that all liv- 
ing things have specific needs. They will feed 
the captured caterpillar till he wraps him in 
his blanket for his long winter nap. They 
must provide a place for their snails and earth- 
worms, feed the fish and other animals in 
the aquarium. Their bulbs must have dark- 
ness and then light, warmth and sunshine, 
their moth or butterfly must be given the 
freedom of space. On the excursions their 
attention must be called to the building birds, 
and later the patient, dull-plumaged mother 
bird keeping the eggs warm while her gor- 
geous mate works overtime to feed her or 
cheers her with his song from a branch near- 
by. When the eggs are hatched then it takes 
the combined efforts of both to care for the 
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goggle-eyed, shivering, wriggling little birds 
till they are fully fledged. Here is an epitome 
of Nature Study for in the nested birds we 
find the aesthetic appreciation in the appeal of 
beauty in form, color and song. Scientific 
knowledge advances a pace as facts of bird 
life, conformity of structure and function, re; 
lation to environment, relation of color to sex, 
means and times of migration, econoniic value, 
etc., are noted. The sense of responsibility in 
meeting the needs of helpless and dependent 
beings is aroused. Finally love for all that 
needs cherishing seen first in this mirror of 
nature where both parents take equal part, 
reverence for the mystery of sex, as well as 
for the unity of all life with his own, and 
worship that spontaneous outpouring of the 
soul brings the little child to that relation- 
ship described by the royal psalmist. 

“The eternal God is my refuge and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


J. H. BINFORD 


We have had a good deal to say of 
late in this department about educational 
exhibits and industrial work. In_ order 
that we may not be misunderstood, we 
beg to say that we believe with all 
our hearts in the old-fashioned studies. We 
admire the teacher who teaches well such things 
as reading, spelling and arithmetic. We be- 
lieve that four-fifths of the school time should 
be devoted to these subjects. But we see no 
reason in our State for emphasizing these sule- 
jects that are so thoroughly believed in. On 
the other hand, we do see reason for setting 
forth the importance of such things as corn 
clubs and school fairs. _When we find in some 
small country school that the teacher has got- 
ten up a little fair and interested her pupiis 
in making aprons, baking bread, and construct- 
ing tables and bookcases, we feel that it ought 
to be noticed and encouraged. No one familiar 
with our country schools needs to fear that 
work of this kind will be overdone. 


A New York daily recently contained the 
following editorial under the title mentioned 
at the head of this paragraph: 


““As a result of a State-wde industrial cont*st in 
Oregon there are now 50,000 children busy garden- 
ing. Furthermore it is estimated that out of the 
State’s 125,000 school pupils 75,000 will exhibit at 
their county fairs or at the State fair at Salem, in 
the fall, something they have raised or made. 

“The creation of these little farmers of the State 
is due to the enlightened efforts of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, backed by business 
interests and’ public spirited citizens. 

“To encourage the best results substantial prizes 
are awarded. And to aid the little gardeners the 
agricultural college has issued 50,000 bulletins con- 
taining directions for planting and growing seeds. 

“The benefits from this course cannot be calculated. 
The children not only become imbued with the 
beauties of nature, but they learn to take an interest 
in work. They are kept out of doors and they are 
given an incentive to take pride in their own ability 
to produce results.” 


Men As TEACHERS OF SMALL SCHOOLS. 


_It is often stated that men do not succeed 
as well in small schools as do women. Like all 
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other school questions, it would be difficult to 
determine the correctness or the error of this 
statement. But since I have so often praised 
the work of our lady teachers. I desire to say 
a few words for the men. I know of some 
cases where men are doing fine work in one, 
two and three-room schools. 
just two cases: 


Let me mention 


e 
Ware Neck Scnoon, Gloucester County. 


For the past three years Mr. Weston Bris- 
tow has taught the above mentioned school. 
There has been no more conscientious and 
capable teacher in all the State. When Mr. 
Bristow took charge there were only two 
rooms; now there are three teachers, and the 
people of the community take pride in their 
school. 

I had the pleasure of visiting this school in 
March, the occasion being a school fair gotten 
up by the Junior League. All the patrons 
were out, and that good, sturdy school man, 
Superintendent Fowlkes, drove twelve miles 
to greet us all. This fair was an illustration 
of what teachers can do if they only make up 
their minds. Nearly every pupil in the school 
entered the various contests. One of the lady 
teachers had learnt basketry at a summer nor- 
mal, and consequently the exhibits in raffia and 
reed work were fine. The largest number of 
exhibits were in the English department, and 
consisted in compositions on such subjects as 
Tuberculosis, Agriculture, and “Why I like 
to Live in Virginia.” ; 

Mr. Bristow will not teach next year, as it 
is his purpose to study for the ministry. We 
often hear it said the men who teach expect 
to study law and the women expect to get 
married; hence they have no special interest 
in the work. But many give the same enthu- 
siasm to work that Mr. Bristow has done. Go, 
thou, and do likewise. 


CEDARVILLE. 
Up at Cedarville, in shat beautiful county 


of Warren, there is a man who is teaching a 
two-room school just because he loves to teach. 
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I refer to Mr. J. C. Beaty. Two years 
ago the trustees sent Mr. Beaty to Cedarville 
to try to bring back to life a dying school; 
later on there came to the school another good 
teacher in the person of Mrs. Van Zee, his 
assistant. 

When Mr Beaty took charge the first thing 
he did was to paint the interior of the school. 
Some thought that it was a useless task; that 
the children would soon mark on the wails 
again. But they have not. The next thing 
this teacher did was to plane out of the desk- 
tops the initials, the fly-traps and scribbling of 
several generations, and revarnish the old 
desks. One by one there were added a library, 
medicine chest, water cooler, and the largest 
flag I have seen on any school in the State. 
This year the partition came down, and the 
pupils, under their teacher’s direction, made 
frames for a number of pictures that adorn the 
walls. 

But Beaty got into trouble when he organiz- 
ed a Junior League and set out to have a school 
fair. A few of the chronic kickers objected. 
All of the progressive patrons came out or 
April 12th, however, to the closing exercises, 
and when they saw the cakes, aprons, fancy 
work, and other fine things exhibited by ths 
children, they were highly vleased with their 
school. 

It was truly a fine sight to see some twenty 
or thirty vehicles around this small two-room 
school, with our country’s flag floating over 
it. And it was a still finer sight when the 
housewives loaded down the tables with all of 
those good things commonly seen at all-day 
meetings. When I saw teachers, trustees, chil- 
dren, patrons and the boys’ corn club man ail 
mingling together as one big family, I felt like 
taking off my hat to the successful teacher who 
made the occasion a success. 





We must teach the children the human value 
and importance of birds: We must suggest 
things for them to do which shall help and 
increase the bird life about their homes. Wean 
boys from their native cruelty by imparting 
to them positive sympathy with an animal’s 
inner springs of life—William James. 
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Ihe WASTE of UNLEARNING 


C. B, ROUNDS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following little one-act play, or, if you 
prefer, farce, will form the text for this dis- 
cussion. It is entitled, “Chasing an Idea,” 
or, sometimes, “Saved by the Bell.” 

Scene—Any schoolroom in Anytown, Any- 
state. 

Characters—Miss Anyteacher, who is an 
earnest, refined young woman of from twenty- 
two to fifty, plainly attired in a simple linen 
dress. Several children—Eva, Amy, George, 
Henry, Mary, etc. 

Miss A.: Amy, you may write this sentence 
on the board: “James’ hat is not large enough.” 

(Amy writes: “James’ hat is not large 
enough.”) 

Miss A.: That does pretty well, dear; but. 
who sees what is wrong? 

(Business of raising hands on the part of 
eight or ten children. Whispered cries of 
“Miss Anyteacher, let me!”) 

Miss 'A.: Very well, George; what is it? 

George: The last word is spelled wrong. 
of whose faces are fairly contorted, as with 
It ought to be enuf. 

(Furious waving of hands by pupils, some 
pain. ) 

Miss A. (patiently): Yes, dear, some peo- 
ple spell it that way, and some—What is it, 
Henry ? 

Henry (at bursting point): But why do 
they spell it that way when it’s wrong? 

Miss A.: They don’t think it’s wrong; you 
see— 

Henry: But it is (with finality). 
year— 

Miss A.: I know, Henry, dear; and we'll 
spell it enough in this class. Well, Mary? 

Mary: There’s something else. James’ isn’t 
right. It ought to be James’s. 

Miss A.: Yes, Mary is right. 
change it, Amy. 

Amy (firmly): I spelled it the way we 
spelled it last year. (Perplexed looks on part 
of pupils. Murmurs of whispered disbelief on 
part of Amy and George. General nodding 


Last 


You mav 


and shaking of heads. Several hands still in 
the air.) 

Miss A.: Lucy? 

Lucy: My papa is a school teacher himself, 
and he doesn’t put any e on large. (Business 
of much gasping and amazement at the in 
surgency of Lucy’s parent.) 

Miss A.: Yes, Lucy; I know. Some people 
do not, but we shall use an e. Well, Eva? 

Eva (who has just come from another town) : 
They wouldn’t let us write like that. We had 
to make our letters lean over. 

Miss A.: I know, Eva. But we must go 
on to our comma lesson now. Emma may 
write: “We ate apples, pears, and oranges.” 
(Emma writes, leaving out the comma before 
“and.”) 

Miss A.: John, what is wrong? 

John: I don’t know (7 wo or three hands 
indicate a partial willingness to guess.) 

Miss A.: What’s wrong, Henry? 

Henry: There ought to be a comma before 
and. (Whispered debate. Murmurs of “No, 
no.”’) 

George: But they told us just the other way 
last year. How are we going to know which 
we skould do? 

Miss A.: I know, child. It is very hard, 
but— 

(Bell rings for dismissal. Children file out. 
Curtain.) 


A large part of the time of the elementary 
school is taken up with imparting arbitrary, 
or symbolic, knowledge. The same is true, 
though not to nearly so great a degree, of the 
first two years of the secondary school. These 
nine or ten years of school life should concern 
themselves largely, on the intellectual side, 
with the mastery of those letters, symbols, fig- 
ures, signs, words, and rules that constitute the 
instruments of expression of thought, and the 
keys to the understanding of the thoughts of 
others. This body of subject-matter we should 
expect to find fairly definite and stable. Yet 
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if we were to follow the course.of a child from 
the first to the tenth grade in almost any of 
even our city systems, we should find him ob- 
liged, in nearly every grade after the first, to 
modify or abandon habits that had been care- 
fully drilled into him in previous grades. This 
is particularly true of penmanship, spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. 

It will not be the purpose of this paper to 
go into the matter of penmanship further than 
to deplore frequent change. It is rather the 
purpose to set forth a few specific instances 
where there is definite disagreement of prac- 
tice, notwithstanding the fact that these cases 
would seem to be capable of uniform treat- 
ment. 

First, as to spelling. One must be very 
chary in dealing with this subject, but one 
cannot ignore it in this connection. There are 
some points upon which we may all agree. 
First, the spelling that our fathers mastered 
(if we may believe them) was indefensible 
from the standpoint of either phonetics or 
logic. Its analogies and classifications held 


good only long enough to lead the student 
astray. Just when he got used to made, fade, 
and wade, he came to weighed and bade. The 
only way to master an orthography like that 
was by sheer force of memory. 
might help for a time, but only provided one 


Reasoning 


knew when to stop being sensible. Second, 
nearly all school men recognize that a change 
is bound to come, the main question being as 
to the best means of accomplishing the change. 
Third, the pupils of the school must be spared 
the confusion just as much as possible. Two 
ways of spelling a word are harder to remem- 
ber than one. If though is hard, though and 
tho are doubly hard; and so with enough and 
enuf, and all that troublesome tribe. Better 
stick to one form, though that may be the hard 
one, where our children are involved, until we 
are ready to present a fairly consistent and 
comprehensive campaign. 

It is very much to be feared that the con- 
fusion that is almost bound to accompany 
piecemeal revision will discourage those who 
believe in the ultimate wisdom of the move- 
ment. It is to be doubted whether anything 
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adequate, authoritative, and permanent will be 
accomplished until there shall be presented to 
the country a comprehensive and logical treat- 
ment of the whole field of English orthogra- 
phy, with wide and full recommendations as 
to the spelling of all sound groups that are at 
all important. Then if teachers and publish- 
ers can agree upon that, we shall have reform. 

It may be objected that such a plan is im- 
possible. So was it objected that publishers 
of grammar texts would never listen to a plan 
for uniform nomenclature, yet they have shown 
a most admirable spirit of co-operation. It 
is not at all impossible that a wide and com- 
prehensive reform in our spelling would be 
more acceptable to the country as a whole than 
has the partial reform we now have. 

What has been said is not meant at all as 
an adverse criticism upon the Simplified Speil- 
ing Board, or upon any other bodies that have 
worked for reform of spelling. A period of 
confusion would have been inevitable no mat- 
ter how the movement might have been con- 
ducted. The point is: We should recognize 
that the present situation is not to be thought 
of as permanent. We must get to a place 
where there is one right way to spell each of 
these common words. 

Second, as to grammatical terminology. Lit- 
tle need be said upon this point here. Those 
wishing to see what has been done on this 
subject should secure reprints of Professor W. 
G. Hale’s admirable paper published in the 
School Review for June, 1911, together with 
discussions by Professor Fred N. Scott and 
several others, including the present writer. 

It should be said here, for the benefit of 
those who have not been following this move- 
ment, that twenty-five different English gram- 
mar texts in current use have eighteen differ- 
ent names for one construction. Worse still, 
names that are emphasized as being the onty 
right ones are criticized in others as being in- 
defensible. Further, there is a very deceptive 
shifting and overlapping of names for related 
grammar is far more likely to be hindered 
than to be helped by a study of any unfamiliar 
text. To remedy this situation, the National 
Education Association has appointed a com- 











mittee to co-operate with committees from the 
Modern Language Association and the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, to go over the 
whole field of grammatical nomenclature and 
report a comprehensive and adequate system 
of nomenclature for all languages commonly 
studied in our schools. 

There is a point between the fields of gram- 
mar and spelling that may properly be discuss- 
ed here. It is the spelling of singular posses- 
sives of words ending ins. Shall it be James's 
or James’? Most texts, nearly all magazines, 
nearly all books add the apostrophe and s. 
The Saturday Evening Post, nearly all news- 
papers, and some texts omit the second s. Fre- 
quently different teachers in the same building 
follow different plans. Some make a differ- 
ence between a word of one syllable and those 
of two or more. Some make a difference be- 
tween a vocalized and the unvocalized s. Still 
others say nothing about it. 

As a matter of pronunciation, should it not 
be James’s? Do we not sound the second s? 
But most teachers would welcome a ruling, 
whichever way it went, so that they might 
have something definite to go by. They would, 
however, want that ruling to be authoritative, 
so that they might have the assurance that sub- 
sequent teachers would reinforce, and not up- 
root, their teaching. 

As to punctuation, really but a phase of 
grammar, to point out one or two specific 
cases, how shall we punctuate a series? Shall 
it be “apples, pears, and oranges”? Or shall 
we omit the comma before the conjunction? 
Texts-are fairly evenly divided. Newspaper 
practice is all in favor of omitting the comma 
before the conjunction. Is not logic, however, 
on the side of the comma? The use of the 
comma here is not merely to indicate the omis- 
sion of a conjunction, but to indicate parallel 
construction. There frequently come times 
when its omission leads to ambiguity. 

Then what about the introductory adverbial 
element? “When we inhale, our diaphragm 
flattens” would be punctuated by most newspa- 
pers in such a way as to put us in dire peril 
of inhaling our diaphragms. We teachers are 
not even agreed among ourselves, in our prac- 
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tice; but even if we were, the papers that the 
students read would undo our work. 

Just one more. How shal! we handle this: 
“He did not do the work. It was too hard for 
him.” Some very excellent writers and teach- 
ers of English are simply putting a comma be- 
tween these two statements. Newspapers al- 
most never do this, and it seems to the present 
writer as though there is no defense for the 
practice. The two statements, when the con- 
junction is omitted, constitute two sentences. 
The least punctuation permissible, it seems to 
him, is the semicolon. But the point is, there 
ought to be some right way. 

The problems indicated above merely show 
what a field there is for a unification of our 
practice in very definite and concrete lines. 
Do they not suggest an opportunity for inval- 
uable service by our National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers? That body would be in a pos- 
ition, after competent investigation, to speak 
with an authority that has long been a dire 
need. Backed by action of the National Edu- 
cation Association, recommendations of the 
Council would be heeded. 

In conclusion, we are inclined to forget ow 
large a proportion of a pupi!’s time is taken 
up with learning arbitrary things. He is 
dealing with symbols of things, with names, 
punctuation marks, signs, and the like; and 
with rules for these symbols. We are inclined, 
too, to forget how real and vital these things 
are to him, if he is being well taught. 

He reaches mastery here only by hours and 
days and weeks of the most painstaking drill. 
He notes details. He delights in them. In 
this phase of his life, a mastery of these de- 
tails, which are to be the instruments for ex- 
pressing his own thoughts, and his keys for 
the interpretation of the thoughts of others, is. 
on the intellectual side, the most important 
business of his education. 


When we disturb him in the conceptions that 
have been drilled into the very bone and fiber 
of his being, we are trifling with the righis 
of childhood, and weakening the whole process 
of education. 

For it is the right of the child to be taught 
this arbitrary, symbolic knowledge, once for 
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all. It is the right of the teacher to know 
that her work upon her pupils will be accepted 
at par by the next teacher. It is the right of 
both students and teachers to experience that 
thrill of joy that comes to all teachers and 
learners when they find the'r previous study 
and teaching corroborated in subsequent work. 

It is hard to estimate the waste that comes 
with the process of unlearning, but these items 
may be accepted as inevitable: 

1. The shock of changing a deeply rooted 
conception leaves the student in a precarious 
and doubtful possession of both conceptions. 
It is utterly unsound to contend, as so many 
seem to do by implication, that you make il 
easier for a student when you give him a new 
name for a thing, or a new way of spelling a 
word. So far from it, you make it doubly 
hard, for he now has twice as much to remem- 
ber. When, as in our grammar terminology, 
these names have ramifying connections with 
other conceptions, you make it practically im- 
possible for him to keep the matter straignt 
in his mind. 

2. Disturbing a student in the possession of 
what he has worked hard to gain discourages 
him. He comes to lose faith in the virtue of 
mastery and the potency of study. If so many 
things have to be turned topsy-turvy in his 
mind, he thinks, is any of the work he hac 
done, or his teachers now urge him to do, 
worth while? He comes to take a skeptical 
view of the whole process of schooling, with 
its shifting, undependable rules. His faith in 
his teachers is weakened. His enthusiasm and 
ardor are dampened. The greater his care :A 
the past, the more poignant will be these feel- 
ings. 

3. The teacher finds her work overturned. 
The careful teacher, who is honest and exact- 
ing in her requirements, feels this with par- 
ticular keenness. Thus a discount is virtually 


put upon drill—the very life and breath of 
elementary-school work—and a premium is put 
upon carelessness. 

So let us hope that we may be given a rea- 
sonable set of things to teach. Then let us 
teach those things and allow them to stay 
taught—The English Journal. 
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THE ROBIN IN MY TREE 





Morning and evening up in my tree 

There sings a robin a ditty to me, . 
’Tis—“Cheerily! Cheerily! Cheerily!”— 
Ah, what a prince of gay fellows is he! 
With musical chirrup, ringing and clear, 

He bids me be hopeful, casting out fear; 
Says—‘There is much in this world that is .queer, 
But still, let’s be cheerful!” O he’s a dear! 
Picking out worms for his love on the nest, 
Preening the feathers of red on his breast, 
When day lies in beauty down in the west, 
In the wind-rocken bough swinging to rest; 
Before the sun rises out of the sea, 

Shaking his throat-bells in sweet melody, 
Greeting the morning from top o’ my tree. 
Brave Robin! Prince of good fellows is he! 


—Helen Stuart-Richings. 





PEACE DAY 


Editor “Virginia Journal of Education,” 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sir: 

At the request of United States Commis- 
sioner Philander P. Claxton, I have compiled 
material for the observance of the eighteenth 
of May, which he will send cut from his office 
as a Peace Day Bulletin. In his letter of 
transmittal, he will suggest that State and city 
superintendents make reprints, so that every 
teacher may be supplied with a copy. This 
will be the most comprehensive mass of mute- 
rial which has yet appeared in such concise 
form. The Bulletin will also include a bibli- 
ography of the international peace movement 
and a course of study in Good-wil!, which has 
been arranged by the Massachusetts Branch of 
the American School Peace League. 

I wish very much that you would find it 
convenient to insert the announcement of this 
publication in your columns, and also state 
that these may be obtained from Mr. Claxton 
up to the limit of editions printed. You car, 
if you wish, state that any further information 
concerning literature, programs, etc., can 
be obtained by writing to me, 405 Marlbor- 
ough Street, Boston. 

Yours very truly, 
Fannie Fern ANDREWS. 








“T find the Journal of Education a great in- 
spiration in my work.”? 
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HIGH SCHOOL vs. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 





Educational pregress is very often the out- 
come of conflicts between leaders of opposite 
views, and in this respect a struggle for their 
respective principles by the contending fac- 
tions is not always to be condemned. But 
there are a great many useless conflicts counte- 
nanced by educators that accomplish no defi- 
nite result other than the frequent defeat of 
the true ends for which these educators should 
be working—namely, the proper training of 
the children. For illustration, there is the 
sowing of seeds of dissension between the pub- 
lic school teachers employed in the high 
schools and those in the elementary schools. 
This state of affairs is noticeable at present 
in Baltimore, but it is by no means peculiar 
to the city. In Baltimore, however, the pres- 
ent school board seems disposed to add to the 
bitterness of feeling between the elementary 
and secondary school teachers by pitting the 
elementary teachers against the high school in- 
‘tructors. A school board not only has no 
business to show favoritism to either of these 
classes, but it has a very important business 
of harmonizing the two classes so that they 
will work to the best advantage together. 
There is a particular work to be performed 
by the teachers in each of the large divi- 
sions of public schools, and the most success- 
ful performance of that work depends upon 
the extent to which the different teachers co- 
operate and make their efforts dovefail in 
with the efforts of those above and below them 
in the grades. The kindergartner performs 
an important work, but it is only a prelimi- 
nary training which has in view the subse- 
quent work to be performed by other teachers. 
The elementary teacher performs an impor- 
tant work, but here, too, it is only part of a 
bie undertaking that includes in its view the 
preliminary work of the kindergartner and the 
final training to be given by the high school 
teacher. The secondary school teachers have 
an important work to perform, but they can- 
rot afford to be indifferent*to the kindergart- 
ner and the elementary teacher, since the suc- 
cess of their efforts depends largely upon the 


earlier training given their pupils. In short, 
tiie whole body of teachers is dependent, one 
upon another. Their preparation is necessarily 
ditfe'ent; their work is carried on along 
different lines; their activities are in many re- 
speets unlike—but they are ali working for 
a common cause—to produce the best trained 
race of people that they can. Without hearty 
co-operation and sympathy, much of their 
work is bound to be futile; with hearty co- 
operation they should be able to accomplish 
big results. And the individual—whether 
teacher, supervisor or board member—who 
undertakes to bring about dissension among 
the members of the different classes is an 
enemy to all three classes and also to the com- 
munity.—A tlantic Educational Journal. 





School Buildings for Entertainments 


A marked source of educational waste is 
the non-use of school buildings from 165 to 
245 days and nights in each year. As a rule 
these buildings are abandoned to the chil- 
dren and teachers for the five days in each 
week during the school term and are then 
closed and kept so until the beginning of the 
next term. These buildings are ereeted at 
public expense and should be used not alone 
for school privileges, but by all the people 
for every proper public purpose. There is 
too much invested in school buildings and 
grounds to keep them idle so much of the 
time. It would be well if the people should 
meet together often and confer about things 
of interest to all. Let them meet in their 
own building, the school house. It was built 
for use. Let it be used in the interest and for 
the good of the entire community, and on 
every occasion.—Missouri School Journal. 





I find that both teachers and trustees who 
take the Journal are more efficient and take a 
much keener interest in school work. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


On March 23, Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the 
University of Chicago, delivered in Madison Hall a 
lecture on “The Life and Times of Charles Dickens,” 
and read from “David Copperfield” passages refliect- 
ing the personal life of the author. The lecture 
was given-in commemoration of the Dickens centen- 
nial. 

On March 29, Dr. Inazo Nitobe gave his closing 
lecture in a series of eight delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Japan and Japanese Institutions. The 
theme of the final lecture was the “Relations Be- 
tween Japanand America’’ An account was given 
of the various steps which led to the opening of 
Japan to Western civilization, and the present 
friendly attitude toward the United States was ex- 
plained and emphasized. All of Dr. Nitobe’s 
addresses were well attended and much enjoyed. 
From the University of Virginia he proceeded to the 
University of Chicago to deliver there the lectures 
which were included in the course here. 

A copy of the Houdon statue of Washington in the 
capitol at Richmond will be made and set up in the 
University grounds, probably in one of the Rotunda 
courts. Permission for making a copy has been 
granted by: the State Legislature, and funds have 
been secured to defray the cost. 

The University Civic Club was addressed on April 
1, by Dr. J. C. Bardin, of the University Faculty, on 
the “Work of the State Health Board.” The methods 
employed to prevent the spread of infectious dis- 
eases were explained, and the various activities of 
the board were outlined. ‘The Club elected its presi- 
dent, Mr. A. J. A. Balz, as representative to the an- 
nual meeting of the Intercollegiate Civic League, 
in New York and Washington, April 11 and 12. 

At College.Hour, April 4, Professor W. H. Hunley 
spoke on the subject of “Municipal Administration 
as a Profession.” He gave an account of the rise of 
scientific methods in municipal administration, and 
presented the profession of public service as an open 
and attractive field for men of ability, ambition and 
public spirit. 

On the afternoon of April 6, Beckwith Havens, the 
Curtis aviator, made two flights in his biplane from 
Lambeth field. This was the first aeroplane exhi- 
bition ever made at the University, and was provided 
by the Aviation Club. 

Dr. H. E. Jordan, of the University Medical Fac- 
ulty, has recently returned from a six weeks’ trip 
to Jamaica as a member of the Marine Biological 
Department of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. The purpose of the trip was to procure 
material for the study of the embryology of the star 
fish, and of the mongoose. Dr. Jordan has recently: 
been appointed by Governor Mann as delegate to the 
Southern Sociological Congress to be held in Nash- 
‘wille from May 7 to 10. 

On April 3, President Alderman spoke at the 
Fifteenth Annual Conference for Education in the 
South, held in Nashville, Tennessee. His subject 
was “The University in a Democracy.” During the 
Conference the University of Virginia alumni held 
a banquet in honor of President Alderman. 

Founder’s Day: exercises, commemorating the birth- 
day of Thomas Jefferson and the eighty-seventh col- 
legiate year of the University of Virginia, were held 
in Cabell Hall on the morning of April 13. The 


principal address of the day was delivered by Judge 
Alexander Pope Humphrey, U. Va. ’69, of Lynchburg, 
on “The Government of England.” Before intro- 
ducing the speaker, President Alderman read greet- 
ings from various alumni associations, and gave out 
statistics regarding student attendance at the pres- 
ent session. The present total enrollment is 814. In 
the college department, 403 men are entered; in the 
graduate department, 39; in the law department, 
216; in the medical department, 84; in the engineer- 
ing department, 104. Ther2 are thirty-six duplicates 
which, as already stated, leaves the total enrollment 
of 814 men. ‘The number of matriculates is the 
largest in the history of the University and shows 
a gain of 90 students over last year. From Virginia 
422 students have registered, and 392 students have 
registered from forty-one other States and territo- 
ries. The average age of the entire student body is 
twenty-one years. In regard to occupations the 
parents of the students are proceeding from greater 
to smaller number, farmers, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, manufacturers, and clergymen. 

President Alderman announced the following gifts 
to the University: 

An increase in the annuity of $8,000 a year from 
the State of Virginia, making a ‘total appropriation 
now of $98,000. 

The gift of $40,000 from the Peabody Fund for the 
erection of a modern building for the home of the 
department of education. The fundamental purpose 
of the department will be to train in the largest way 
men capable of carrying forward the work of educa- 
tion in this State and in the South. 

The gift of $12,500 from the estate of Miss Caro- 
lina Phelps Stokes for the promotion of social inves- 
tigation, especially in the fieid oz the negro and his 
relations to our life. 

The gift of $1,800 by John Thomas Lupton, of the 
year 1886, of Chattanooga, for the purpose of erect- 
ing on the grounds a bronze replica of Houdon’s 
statue of Washington. 

A notable picture by a great American landscape 
artist, Frederick E. Church, given by Thomas F. 
Ryan. Mr. Church was the most noted landscape 
artist of his generation. This picture, which is a 
landscape of the Natural Bridge of Virginia, was 
done by him in 1852 for Cyrus W. Field, the pro- 
moter of the Atlantic cable, and nas hung in Mr. 
Field’s home in New York since 1852. It is con- 
sidered the finest example of Mr. Church’s art. 

A portrait of Joseph Bryan, by: his sons. 

A portrait of John W. Daniel, by the rector and 





V. M. I. NOT'ES. 


The superintendent is in receipt of a letter from 
Sir Moses Ezekiel dated Rome, March 5th, in which 
Mr. Ezekiel states that the statue of General Jack- 
son, together with the pedestal and base, has been 
completed and shipped in bond to Lexington. The 
shipment is expected to arrive within the next week 
or so. Preparations for the unveiling of the statue 
are still in progress. Sir Moses Ezekiel has defi- 
nitely accepted the invitation of the authorities to 
be present and will be the guest of General Scott 
Shipp. Hon. Thomas Ryan, in a recent letter to the 
superintendent, has also indicated .the fact that he 
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will be here. Indications are now that the 19th of 
June will witness the largest assemblage of distin- 
guished visitors, alumni, veterans and friends of the 
Institute that has ever been witnessed in the his- 
tory of the Institute. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Notes for the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Mr. E. H. Russell, president of the State Normal 
School, made an address at a meeting of the citizens 
at the Tabernacle church, of Spotsylvania county, 
recently in the interest of a movement to build a 
graded school. Much interest was manifested in the 
movement, and about $1,500 was raised by private 
subscription to build a house. It is hoped before 
long to have good consolidated schools. 

Prof. A. B. Chandler, of the Normal School faculty, 
addressed the Teachers’ Association of Westmore- 
land at Kinsale on April 25th. On the 26th he ad- 
dressed a citizens’ meeting at Montross, the county 
seat of Westmoreland. Prof. Chandler will make 
the commencement address for the graduating class 
of the Highland f{prings School, Henrico county. 

The regular State spring examinations will be 
held at the State Normal school on May 2d, 3d, 
and 4th. 

President E. H. Russell and Prof. A. C. Chandler 
will represent the Fredericksburg Normal at the 
First Congressional Teachers’ meeting at Newport 
News April 25th and 26th. Prof. Chandler will ad- 
dress the teachers on the merning of the 26th, and 
President Russell will address the teachers and citi- 
zens that night. 

President E. H. Russell will make the address to 
the graduating class at the close of the public 
schools of Bristol on May 17th; Amelia, Mav 20th; 
Emporia, May 28th, and Winchester, June 13th. 

‘Ite Normal Schcol grounds are, with the opening 
of spring, becoming more beautiful every day. A 
more delightful place could hardly be found. 

The State Summer School, at Fredericksburg, will 
be held in the new Normal School buildings this 
year for the first time. A large number of students 
have already enrolled and engaged rooms. The num- 
ber that have thus far registered is far in excess of 
any previous year. The environment of the school 
is such as to make it a delightful place to spend 
the month of July. 

The Summer School faculty is as follows: 

Director, E. H. Russell. 

Dean and Instructor in Geography, A. B. Chandler, 
Jr. 
School Management and Principles of Teaching, 
Hugh §. Bird. 

Algebra and Arithmetic, W. N. Hamlet. 

Civil Government and Hygiene, Frank M. Alex- 
ander. 

United States History, Virginia History, English 
History, Miss Virginia M. Goolrick. 

English Grammar and Methods in Language, Miss 
Mary W. Ball. 

Grammar School Methods, Miss Cerinda Evans. 

Primary Methods, Miss Nellie *. Kerlin. 

Agriculture and Nature Study, Miss M. Catherine 
Straith. 

Manual Training and Drawing, Miss Page Taylor. 

Physical Education, Cary Graves. 

Business Manager, G. M. Harrison. 


Mr. Hugh Bird, of the Normal School facuity, 
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made the address at the dedication of the Agricuitu- 
ral High School at Burkeville this month. 

The Domestic Arts Department has furnished re 
freshments for several faculty parties this month 
and for one other occasion. The Cooking Class has 
won much praise both for cooking anu for serving. 

The profits of the recent school entertainment are 
to be expended on pictures and statuary to adorn 
the Administration Building. 

A large number of the students and faculty went 
away for Easter. Those who remained diverted 
themselves by going fishing and having an egg hunt 
on the fortifications, where they started up a rabbit 
which was no more surprised than they were. 

Miss Hamilton, of Staunton, who was obliged to 
leave on account of her father’s illness and death, 
has returned to school. 

President E. H. Russell and Mr. William Chesley, 
our new business manager, have just returned from 
@ very pleasant visit to tue State Normal School at 
Farmville. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


President Burruss recently returned from an ex- 
tended trip to Nashville and other southern cities, 
where he was in attendance upon important educa- 
tional conferences. 


Miss Ella Agnew, well known in the State in con- 
nection with her work in the organization and pro 
motion of girls’ industrial clubs, paid our school a 
visit a few days ago, and made several helpful ad- 
dresses to the students. 


Other recent addresses at the school have been 
made by the following persons: Rev. Dr. E. W. Win- 
frey, of Culpeper; Mr. Thomas C. Diggs, of Rich- 
mond; Dr. E. R. Miller, of Harrisonburg; and Miss 
Binford, of Richmond. 


Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, head of our English De 
partment, went to Bridgewater College on the 19th 
instant, to serve as one of the judges in a literary 
contest. Miss Cleveland won the prize in the great 
spelling contest held in Harrisonburg a week ago, 
in which the mayor, a State senator or two, preach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, business men, and school veach- 
ers without number participated. The contest was 
conducted by Professor Currell of Washington and 
Lee University. 


Our library has just received from a bindery in 
Richmond 70 or 80 volumes or magazines, bulletins, 
and other perioaicals, which have thus been put in 
permanent and convenient form for the use of stu- 
dents and teachers in the several departments of 
the institution. 


Among the important features of outdoor improve 
ment that are being added to our campus and 
grounds, is an elliptical exercising track, located 
near the tennis courts. This will be ready for the 
field day sports at commencement in June. 


The Coburn Players are to pay us another visit 
in May, and will give this time “Twelfh Night,” “As 
You Like It,” and “Electra.” 


The bulletin for the summer quarters, first and 
second terms, is now being sent out. It is a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet of 48 pages, and may be 
had for the asking. The first term of the summer 
quarter will begin June 19th. 








HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The: second term examinations, March 13th-23d, 
showed _better results than usual this year. As a 
rule the students worked hard during the winter 
months, with the resuit that a number of the fail- 
ures in December were overcome or very well offset 
in March. The fact that a student may be thrown 
out of College if he fails, in two successive terms, to 
make a certain per cent of his work is an important 
feature in the scholarship system at Hampden-Sidney 
and helps to account for the earnest efforts put 
forth by those who are behind in their classes. 

The baseball season opened about the last week in 
March, and the success of the team so far has been 
remarkable. Out of seven games played, practically 
all with teams of college grade, not a single game 
has been lost, and whether the team wins the cup 
of not, this of itself is a record of which any institu- 
tion may well be proud. The time allowed for travel 
is limited by the Board to a fixed number of days, 
and a committee of the Faculty supervises the 
making of all schedules and looks after the finances 
of the Association. The students are charged an 
athletic fee of $10, and the amount derived from this 
source is supplemented by contributions from the 
alumni and friends of the College. 


The campus at this season of the year is unusually 
attractive and seems to contribute one of the charms 
that make the College so dear to the hearts of all 
who have ever studied here. A student from the city 
recently remarked that “Hampden-Sidney had 
spoiled him for ever living in the city again.” 
Perhaps the greatest need of the College just now 
is a new building for the laboratories, a gymnasium 
and a swimming pool, and when this demand has 
been supplied, young men from the cities will hardly 
find a more desirable place in which to carry on 
their studies. 


Besides filling important pulpits throughout the 
State almost every Sunday, President Graham makes 
frequent trips away from the Hill in the interest 
of the College, and never fails to impress his friends 
with his great love for his Alma Mater and his 
abiding confidence in the growing usefulness of the 
College. 


The students and the people of the community 
have had the good fortune during the last few weeks 
to hear a number of highly instructive and edifying 
sermons and addresses by speakers from a distance. 
Rev. Robert King, of Union Seminary, preached here 
in March, and by his eloquence and earnestness pro- 
duced a profound effect upon the entire student 
body. A little later the Rev. T. K. Young, 
a recent alumnus of the College, and a gifted 
speaker, as well as a man of more than ordinary 
personality, preached in College Church, and like- 
wise moved his audience by his stirring and search- 
ing sermon. Again, on the 21st of April the Rev. 
R. E. McAlpine, a returned missionary from Japan, 
in an intensely interesting address, set forth the 
social and moral conditions and the spiritual needs 
of that wonderful little country: of the Orient. 


About the middle of March Professor McWhorter 
went to Richmond for several days and joined with 
Professor Fitzhugh, of the University of Virginia, 
and Dr. Mitchell Carro.l, of Washington, D. C., in 
helping to organize the Richmond Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. He is one of 


the charter members and represents the Hampden- 
Sidney chapter of the Society. 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


The most momentous of recent steps taken by the 
Board of Visitors is the establishment of a summer 
term of the College. ‘the session will open probably 
on the 19th or 20th of June and continue for eight 
full weeks, the course covering by means of daily 
lecture periods the same extent as in the winter 
and spring terms of the College. The location 
chosen, after careful consideration and deliberation, 
is Dublin, Virginia, where ideal summer conditions 
will make of summer work almost a pleasure. 

A large part of the work, both of the College and 
the Normal Academy, will be offered, and though 
the entire faculty will not be in attendance, eleven 
or twelve members of the regular teaching staff have 
arranged to offer classes. 


Courses will be arranged not only to meet the 
examinations held during the term for the regular 
State certificates, but also to lead to the professional 
certificates. which may be obtained by the success- 
ful competitors of two summer’s work. Especial 
pains have been taken to arrange for reasonabie 
living rates; board will be offered at minimum rates, 
and the fee for attendance made small. Professor 
John W. Ritchie, the director, is planning to make 
the life of the students in attendance pleasant as 
well as profitable by arranging series of faculty lec- 
tures, excursions to the mountains and river, walk- 
ing trips and other recreative outings. Although 
the summer term has been but recently determined 
upon, a good attendance is considered assured by 
the wonderful interest manifested and the large 
number of prospective students who have made in- 
quiries. The courses will all be repetitions of regu- 
lar courses given in the College or the Normal 
Academy, and will count full credit toward degrees 
or college entrance when the usual conditions are 
fulfilled. An interesting feature of the work offered 
will be special courses in playground management. 
These courses will be given by Dr. W. J. Young, 
physician and physical director of the College, and a 
graduate of the Springfield Training School and the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical Department. 

Among the more interesting social events of the 
month were the presentation on the campus of “Mac- 
beth” and “I'he Taming of the Shrew” by the Co- 
burn Players, and the c.armingly successful produc- 
tion of Sheridan’s “Rivals” by The Elizabethans, a 
dramatic organization of the College. The success 
of “The Rivals” places it in the long list of the 
Elizabethans’ successes of past years, some of which 
have been “The Lad Shepherd,” “TI'welfth Night,” 
“Much Ado,” and several of Yeats’ and George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s plays. 

A great deal of interest is felt in the Virginia 
Oratorical Association, which meets here on the third 
of May. All eight of the colleges composing the 
Association have signified their intention of having 
representatives present. 

Professor H. E. Bennett, of the Department of 
Education, represented the College at the great 
Educational Conference in Nashville. Professors W. 
A. Montgomery and G. O. Ferguson, Jr., have both 
been several times absent in various parts of the 
State to fill speaking engagements. President Lyon 
G. Tyler has a large number of addresses to make 
during the coming month. He recently addressed 
the young ladies of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, and was one of the speakers and guests of 
honor at the alumni banquet of the University of 
Virginia, held in Washington. 
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The President has appointed Professor James S. 
Wilson to represent the College of William and Mary 
at the inauguration of President Hibben, of Prince- 
ton University. Professor Wilson is a former stu- 
dent of Princeton. 

The faculty committee on public activities has 
nearly completed the preparation of a programme 
for commencement. and promise a number of inter- 
esting and distinguished features. ‘Ihe whole pro- 
gramme will be published in the next issue of the 
School Journal. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The triennial alumni roll has just been published 
as a number of the Roanoke College Bulletin. It 
reveals some interesting facts concerning the pro- 
fessional careers of the alumni. Of the total of 
673 graduates, 574 are living. In the classification 
by occupations clergymen lead with 165; then come 
lawyers and judges, 88;. teachers and superintend- 
ents of schools, 85; physicians and surgeons, 47; 
farmers, 44; college presidents, professors and prin- 
cipals of seminaries, 38; merchants, 23; journalists, 
15, and so on through a dozen or more groups, 

In the distribution of States it is noteworthy that 
next to Virginia, with 281, comes Pennsylvania with 
44. Then follow North Carolina with 40; South 
Carolina, 31; Maryland, 28; Texas, 27; West Vir- 
ginia, 24; Tennessee, 20; New York, 15; the list 
containing fifty-three States and foreign countries. 
Chief among the latter are India, Japan, and tlie 
Philippines with three each, and Korea and Japan 
with two each. 

Judge A. D. Sayre, class of ’78, of Montgomery, 
Ala., has been elected a member of the State Su- 
preme Court. 

Professor A. H. I‘hrockmorton, A. M., class of ’96, 
is now a member of the faculty of law in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, having resigned as dean of the 
law school of Central University, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Professor A. W. McWhorter, A. M., Ph. D., class of 
*95, now professor in Hampden-Sidney: College, has 
taken a leading part in the organization of the Vir- 
ginia Classical Association. 

Charles C. Keedy, of Hagerstown, Md., a member 
of the graduating class, has been appointed Rumrill 
scholar-in-law at Harvard for next session. The 
appointment is the more notable in view of the keen 
competition among Southern students for this honor. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


An unusually long holiday was given at Easter 
this year, extending as it did from Thursday after- 
noon to the morning of the following Tuesday. A 
large number of the students and Faculty spent 
the holidays at their homes, and those who remained 
at the School thoroughly enjoyed the rest. Many of 
the alumnae visited the School and friends in town 
at this time. 

The Hampden-Sidney Dramatic Club presented 
“The College Chap” to a large audience in the audi- 
torium on the evening of April 12th. The proceeds 
were divided between the annuals of the two insti- 
tutions, and the entertainment was greatly enjoyed, 
especially by the students. 
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On the afternoon and evening of April 1ith the 
new infirmary building was thrown open for inspec- 
tion. A large number of the town’s people availed 
themselves of this privilege and all spoke in high 
praise of the building and its equipment. 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Trrus- 
tees held its regular spring meeting on March 28th. 
Present: Messrs. Turnbull, Ware, Crute and Owen. 
The regular business of the committee was trans- 
acted, and in addition to this the plans for the new 
Training Schoo] building were discussed. Several 
preliminary plans had been submitted. ‘Those of 
Mr. E. G. Frye, of Lynchburg, were adopted, and the 
Committee on Buildings was authorized to let the 
contracts and begin operations as soon as practi- 
cable. 

President E. H. Russell, of the Fredericksburg 
Normal School, accompanied by his business man- 
ager, Mr. Chesley, spent two days at the School, and 
made a study of conditions in every department. 
This was President Russell’s first visit to Farmville 
since the opening of his school, and he was heartily 
welcomed by all connected with the institution. 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
State Board of Education in Richmond in April. 

Mr. Maddox, Principal of the Training School, 
visited the schools of Alexandria City and Wash- 
ington just after the HBaster holidays, and at the 
same time attended the National Convention of the 
Theta Delta Chi Fraternity in Washington. The 
next week Mr. Maddox delivered an address to the 
students of the high school at Glendale, in Henrico 
county. 

Dr. C. W. Stone, Director of the T'rraining School 
and Head of the Department of Education, visited 
the schools of Petersburg and Henrico county and 
made a careful study of conditions in these schools. 

Dr. F. A. Millidge delivered the address to the 
graduating class of the Chase City High School. 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Richmond College, co-operating with the Baptist 
Education Commission of Virginia, has recently 
secured the services of Rev. W. S. Leake and Rev. 
R. T. Marsh to aid in the completion of the Woman’s 
College and Endowment Fund. A little over $300,- 
000 has been collected and a vigorous effort will be- 
made to complete the fund by April 1, 1913. 

Mr. H. C. ‘Taylor, of Mecklenburg county, has 
founded a memorial scholarship, to become effective 
next session. 

The work of grading the grounds around the 
Woman’s College group of buildings is nearly com- 
pleted, and the contractors are pushing the construc- 
tion of the buildings. About 100,000 plants imported 
from France were received in April, and these, to- 
gether with many native trees and shrubs, have *een 
set out on the new campus. 

The “History of English Literature,” by Prof, J. C. 
Metcalf, is announced by the publishers, and will be 
ready in June. 

At the present writing a series of religious ser- 
vices, conducted by Rev. Paul B. Kern, is being held 
under the auspices of the College Y. M. C. A. The 
students are attending well, and it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the reigious life of the College will be 
greatly quickened. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon will be preached on 
June 9th by Rev. E. B. Pollard, M. A., ’86, now pro: 
fessor in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE. 


Emory and Henry College will be represented in 
the Virginia Inter-collegiate Oratorical Contest, 
which will be held at William and Mary College May 
the 3d. The representative is Mr. lI'homas G. Litz, 
the subject of his oration being “The Great Com- 
moner.”’ 

Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Professor Charles G. Maphis, 
professor of Secondary Education in the University 
of Virginia, and Dr. Roy K. Flanagan, of the State 
Board of Health, addressed the students and faculty 
recéntly. Mr. Eggleston spoke on “Vocational Edu- 
cation;” Mr. Maphis on “The Preparation of Teach- 
ers” and Doctor Flanagan on “Public Health.” 

The Civic Club has grown to be a very strong in- 
fluence in the life of the College. Papers read at the 
meetings throughout the year have been unusually 
interesting. The discussions of the papers by the 
members of the Club have been very helpful. The 


Club sent Phil D. Morelock as its representative at 
the National Meeting of the College Civic Clubs re 
cently held at Columbia University, New York City. 

The Y. M. C. A. sent ten delegates to the recent 
State Y. M. C. A. Convention held in Roanoke. The 
work of the Association has been very good this 
year. Practically all the students in the College are 
enrolled in Bible Study Classes. The attendance of 
the members of these Bible classes is between 95 and 
100 per cent. of the enrollment. 

Several members of the College Faculty have 
attended cducational meetings recently and given 
addresses. Dr. J. S. Miller at Marion, and Dr. J. L. 
McGhee at Jonesville, Va. Dr. J. P. McConnell has 
given several addresses at cne close of high schools 
and before educational meetings. President Charles 
C. Weaver has preached the baccalaureate sermon 
and given addresses at the commencement of several 
institutions. 





SCHOOL NEWS 


BINGHAM SCHOOL. 


Many visitors to Asheville, N. C., have said that 
the four most spectacular things in this remarkable 
capital of the “Land of the Sky” are the famous 
Vanderbilt Mansion, the Battery Park Hotel, situ- 
ated on a high eminence in the center of the city 
and commanding a splendid view of Mt. Pisgah and 
The Rat and a large portion of the Vanderbilt estate; 
the exclusive Auto Road to the summit of Sunset 
Mountain, and the view that is there spread out to 
the observer for an hundred miles around, and Bing- 
ham School. All four are beautiful for situation, 
like Mt. Zion of old, and like Mt. Zion, worthy of 
being a “joy to the whole earth.” 

-However, Bingham has much more than being 
beautiful for situation. This school, alone in the 
United States, has been conducted for 119 years by 
three generations of head masters in the same 
family, who have prepared boys for college and good 
citizenship since 1793, one of whom has been Vice- 
President of the United States; another, General 
Luke E. Wright, was Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines and Secretary of War during President Roose- 
velt’s administration. Among its alumni are Sena- 
tors and Representatives from many States. ‘'hey 
have been Governors of many States. One as State 
Chief Justice was for many years the only Ameri- 
can judge whose decisions were quoted in Europe. 
Three Governors of North Carolina in immediate suc- 
cession were its alumni, an honor which has not 
been conferred on any: other school in the country 
as far as has been ascertained. This continuity of 
achievement is no doubt due largely to the fact that 
there has been no break in the continuity of the 
school superintendence, methods, discipline and in- 
struction, its purpose during all these years being 
to make men in the best sense, to which central pur- 
pose all else has been subordinated by each of its 
head masters. 

The living quarters and class-rooms are so laid 
out and constructed that the present head master, 
Colonel Robert Bingham, has a standing offer of a 
free round trip ticket from any point within 1,500 
miles to any point who, on inspection, is not convinced 
that, except for mere show, its pairs of one-story 
brick rooms separated by a parapet fire wall, are the 
best for health, ventilation, sanitation and safety 


which such parent ever saw. A number of parents 
have made the trip to Asheville wita a view of secur- 
ing this free railroad ticket, but in each instance 
have admitted the.claim of the head master as true. 

The typical school building everywhere is three 
or four stories high, and in the past twenty years 
in such school buildings more than 1,400 pupils have 
been burned to death i_ school fires, notable among 
them being the terrible loss of life in the Colling- 
wood, Ohio, school fire in March three years ago, 
where 180 pupils perished. When these things are 
taken into consideration, the great advantage of 
Ringham’s form of building is made more obvious, 
for in each room there are two ground floor fire 
escapes, one a door and the other a window. 

During the past thirty years this famous school 
has had students from forty States of the American 
Union and from Canada; from Mexico and Hondu- 
ras, in North America; from the United States of 
Columbia and Brazil, in South America; from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany and Greece, in Europe; 
from Armenia, Peru and Siam, Asia; and from Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

From 1793 and 1860 Bingham’s organization was 
only civil; but in 1860 the military organization was 
added. The civil and military features have worked 
together with the greatest harmony, each helping 
the other to secure the best results. In their official 
reports to the United States Government, the United 
States Army officers detailed as professors of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, have placed Bingham as 
one of the four or five schools of the hundred in the 
Union with detailed army officers, which have car- 
ried out fully the purposes of the Government in 
detailing army officers as instructors in military 
science in schools and colleges. 

One of the remarkable results shown by records 
kept in this institution is the average gain in 
weight of the pupils during their term of entrance 
of nineteen pounds. ‘l'ais result Colonel Bingham 
attributes to the fare, sanitation and ventilation, but 
most of all to the remarkable climate of the Ashe- 
ville plateau, which has attracted by actual count 
of tickets sold by the railroads entering the city 
40,000 people from the North in a’single winter, and 
more than 60,000 people from the South during a 
single summer. 
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During the last twenty years, every president of 
the United States and nearly all of the cabinet min- 
isters have visited Asheville to “rest and refreshen 
themselves.” Several multi-millionaires, with the 
whole world to choose from, have chosen the Ashe- 
ville plateau for a permanent residence. The North- 
ern Presbyterian Church chose it as a location for 
a series of eight or ten schools for Southern boys 
and girls. The Catholics chose it as the location of 
St. Genevieve’s College for girls. The Protestants 
have chosen it for the Asheville {chool for Girls, 
Ine. Some capitalists from Ohio chose it for their 
school for Northern boys; and, since 1891, it has 
been the location of Bingham School,* which attracts 
pupils from all over the world. 





Onancock, Va., April 13, 1912. 


The debating contest between the Chincoteague 
High School and the High School of Stockton, Md.. 
took place Friday night at Stockton. The subject 
was “Resolved, that the World is Advancing in Mor- 
als.’ Chincoteague had the affirmative, and by the 
unanimous decision of the three judges won. ‘The 
Stockton school was represented by the team 
selected for session, which had been uniformly suc- 
cessful and was generally credited with being the 
strongest on the Maryland Peninsula. Considerable 
friendly feeling was shown, the contest almost as- 
suming inter-State interest. 





CRAIG COUNTY. 


Following the suggestion of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association, Patrons’ Day was observed by a 
number of the schools of the county. A program 
was rendered by the children, and where available 
a speaker on some important subject addressed the 
pupils and patrons. At the New Castle high school 
Dr. Hobson talked on the care of the teeth. Other 
schools had a minister or some one interested in 
school work to talk to them. The attendance was 
not as large as we expected, but those who came 
were interested. Invitations were sent out to the 
public asking that they bring a book to be donated 
te the library, and observe school work during the 
forenoon and attend exercises in the chapel during 
the afternoon. These meetings do good and it 
would be well for the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to insist that they be held annually in each 
division by all schools. The small rural school will 
be benefited as well as the high or graded school. In 
fact, these isolated one and two-room schools, in 
country districts, is the place to make the gocial cen- 
ter of the community. Here the teacher and the 
parent can co-operate in uniting school training 
with farm and home training. 


There is scarcely any community but what some 
one may be had to make a talk at these public meet- 
ings—thé minister, family physician, trustee or one 
of the patrons. It is always best to have an address 
by some one not connected with the school, as well 
as a program by the pupils, as more interest will be 
manifested and the attendance will be larger. The 
patron is what you want, the fathers and mothers. 
Get them interested and the work of the teacher 
will be made much easier. The attendance of pupils 
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will be more regular. Much interest would be taken 
in the beautifying of the school house and grounds, 
and there would be more harmony in the community. 
So many teachers go into a community, spend six 
months teaching, go away at end of session knowing 
personally less than°half dozen patrons. The teacher 
is the keystone to the whole situation. I have seen 
a teacher hopelessly fail, absolutely accomplish noth- 
ing, leave the community in a deplorable condition 
at the end of session. The next year another teacher 
takes the work, and with tact and good common 
sense gets the confidence of the people, restores har- 
mony and does good work. In some way the teacher 
must have a familiar acquaintance with each patron. 
This will bring about confidence at once. If they 
will not come out on Patron’s Day, go after them in 
some other way. Your success depends on their co- 
operation, and confidence in you. The Citizens’ 
League is to the school official helpful along the 
same lines. 

The citizens of this county have added hundreds 
of dollars to the valudtion of our school property. 
One of our best high school] buildings was con- 
structed entirely by public subscription, not one 
cent of public school money went into the building 
with the exception of furniture and equipment. The 
building contains thirty-five rooms and eight halls. 
T'he chapel is 60x32 feet. The upper stories are used 
for dormitories. Pupils are supplied with board 
and rooms in the building with the principal, at 
actual cost of board only. 

This building stands on a three acre lot and is 
the home of the Maywood High School. 

The New Castle High School building has eight 
large well lighted school and cloak rooms, a library 
and an assembly hall seating from four-fifty to five 
hundred people. The laboratory, heat-plant, fuel and 
store rooms are in the basement. The building is 
supplied on both floors with water from a nearby 
mountain spring. The laboratory is_ sufficiently 
equipped to perform all experiments necessary to 
a four year high school course. ‘T'he library is sup- 
plied with good oak cases, tables and bent wood 
chairs, also quite a number of good books and works 
of reference. The walls of the library are decorated 
by a number of valuable pictures presented by the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The Paint Bank graded school building has just 
recently been built. A forty dollar library has been 
purchased and steps taken toward the improvement 
of the grounds. 

The one and two room houses over the county are 
in good condition. All, with the exception of one 
or two have patent desks and are painted. Several 
have libraries, charts, maps, globes and other teach- 
ing apparatus. The valuation of school property has 
increased very much during the past five or six 
years. Teachers salaries have doubled and the 
school term very much lengthened. 

Our people pay the maximum county and district 
school tax, but a dissatisfied tax payer has never 
been heard of. 

On account of the undeveloped timber and mineral 
resources of the county, the school population has 
been small, as we operate only forty odd schools. 
The indications are that during the next few years 
considerable activity in the development of the 
water power, mineral springs, iron ore and timber 
lands will greatly increase our school population. 

While it is true that Craig is one among the small 
counties according to population, but contains more 
square miles from either Giles, Roanoke, Pulaski, 
and other Southwest counties, 
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Editor Journal of Education, Richmond, Va 
My Dear Si! 

May | through the 
“Journal,” say a few 
ginia about a subject 
and should be of 
the anti-cigarette 

It seems vi strange 
to this great evil of 
There is no teacher 


columns of our esteemed 
words to the teachers of Vir- 
which is of vital importance 
vital interest to every teacher; viz., 
movemer 

inat we are not more alive 
tobacco using among our boys 
who has had much experience 


with boys but knows that the use of tobacco, espe- 
cially in the form of cigarettes is doing much to 
negative his efforts for the moral and mental de- 


velopment of his pupils. Yet 
actively working against this 
believe there is no class of 


how maeny of us are 
pernicious habit? | 
citizens who can do so 


much and get results as quickly as the teachers. 
Let me suggest to each teacher the perusal of 
William A McKeever's booklet, The Cigarette 
Smoking Boy Dr. McKeever has given eight years 


of study and observation to the effects 
upon boys He knows whereof he writes 


of smoking 
His book- 


let is full of pointed illustrations and of practical 
suggestions. Reading it will open the eyes of the 
blind and make keener the vision of those who al- 
ready see the evil of tobacco using by our boys. 
What is the remedy of the evil? It is estimated 
that 1,500 boys begin smmoking every day. What can 
we do to keep the little fellows from beginning to 
smoke and to encourage the older ones to give up 


the habit? Truly the problem is not a trifling one. 
We need to feel its importance and its magnitude. 
The Anti-Cigarette League of America is conducting 
a nation wide campaign againsc the cigarette. It is 
a campaign of education, law enforcement and legis- 
lation against the cigarette evil. he superintendent 
and founder of the movement is Miss Lucy Page 
Gaston, oi Chicago. The president is David Paulson, 
M. C., Hinsdale, Ill.; the vice-presidents are David 
Sears Jordan, Judge Ben. B. Lindsay, Charles B. 
Hubbell, and William A. McKeever. Strong men 
like J. H. Kellogg, Newell Dwight Hillis, Josiah 
Strong, and President Brown Ayres form the Ad- 
visory Council 


The Southern Division of the League has its head- 


quarters in Knoxville, Tenn Mrs. D. A. Cleage is 
the Southern Division Director. ‘ 
A Virginia State branch has been organized and 


invites the co-operation of all 
ested in the movement The 
secretary of the Virginia League, wiil be glad to 
be of service to any who wish to take hold of this 
work. Local organizations should be formed in 
every school in Virginia. The A. C. L button bear- 
ing these letters which stand for “A Clean Life,” as 
well as for ‘“Anti-Cigarette League, exerts a silent 
but constant influence in the right direction. 

A few earnest boys who will take the pledge and 
Wear the button become a nucleus to which others 
gather from week to week Little meetings should 
be held and in every way possible an anti-cigarette 
sentiment should be fostered. With adults the ques- 
tion of law enforcement and the need of further 
legislation can be discussed. 

Whether because of inexperience we do all we 
might do or not, whether or not we work in the 
best way, let us do something. Hundreds of boys 
are beginning to 


those who are inter- 


writer who was made 


smoke every day. They are doing 
it because teachers and parents are not creating a 
sentiment against the cursed habit. 


One word more: 


How about our personal influence 
by example? 


This is a tremendous factor. The 
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teacher or parent who uses tobacco can in no way 
so effectually help his boys as by giving up the 
habit himself. Physically, mentally and morally, as 
well as financially, he will be the gainer by this 
step, and it may mean the saving of some of those 
in his charge It is worth the self denial, worth the 


struggle. 
Cordially yours, 
Geo. A. JORDAN, 
Sec. Anti-Cigarette League of Virginia 


Susan, Va. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


By ALipaA BANKS, SUPERVISOR. 

The school board of Cumberland county decided 
to introduce industrial work into its Negro schools 
in October, 1910. ‘lhere were no funds to support 
the work; therefore I first visited the schools and 
communities, and spoke in churches and Sunday 
schools, trying to induce the people to raise money 
for this purpose, as the county was only able to pay 
a certain sum for my transportation within its ter- 
ritory. 

This I was successful in doing to a certain degree 
by forming all the patrons who would co-operate at 


each school into leagues. Nineteen leagues were 
thus organized. They were encouraged (1) to build 
sanitary outhouses at the schools and at their 


homes; (2) to whitewash ali buildings belonging 
to the schools; (3) to scrub and clean the school- 
houses once a month; (4) to clean and thoroughly 
ventilate schools and home every day; (5) to beau- 
tify playgrounds and keep them clean; (6) to de 
mand ‘-om the pupils cleanliness of person and 
clothing; (7) to do what was possible towards rais- 
ing money for making improvements and for length- 
ening the school term. Not in every instance were 
these plans carried out; but there were enough will- 
ing workers who, by their earnest efforts made pos- 
sible for the children comforts and privileges that 
would not have come to them otherwise. 

Each school lengthened its term one month by 
paying for two weeks, the county board paying for 
the remaining two weeks. With one exception the 
unpainted school-houses were whitewashed. Many 
of the playgrounds were cleared and improved. The 
interiors of buildings were made more attractive by 
the use of paint, whitewash, stove blacking, pictures, 
curtains and seats, and never before was there so 
much soap and water used in these Negro schools to 
wash windows and scrub floors. Individual drink- 
ing cups were introduced into many of the schools. 
Benches, doorsteps and windows were repaired, and 
shelves and lockers built. Half of the schcols have 
sanitary outhouses, while a few more are now com- 
pleting them. 

In seven schools sewing and shuck-mat making 
were taught, and on March 17 the articles made in 
the schools were exhibited at the county seat. The 
work was plain and simple, yet the board of trus- 


tees, Superintendent C. W. Dickinson, Jr., and Mr 
Jackson Davis, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
expressed much delight in our progress. The 
leagues raised $427.36 for school improvement, 
lengthened the term, and buying material for the 


sewing lessons. 

Aside from this work, fifteen girls were organized 
into a club known as the Negro Home Garden Asso 
the purpose of 


ciation of Cumberland County 
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ing and canning vegetables and fruits. In this 
many home tables may have a good supply o: 
\ tables the year round, and the girls may aiso 
to detray the family expenses. Seeds, with 
tions for cultivation and canning, were fur- 
ied free by Hampton Institute, as were also the 
The same institution found a market for any 
lus products that the girls wanted to sell. On 
unt of the drought our gardens were not very 
essiul; still, on september 30, we exhibited four 
indred and thirty-five jars of canned goods. Seven 
S, ageregaiing ten doilais, were o.iered for the 
work. 

fhe present term has found the leagues and 

iS Very ousy, as they want to do better than 

ist year in spite of shortness of crops, which makes 

ney hard to get. Manual training is being taught 

in eaca of the twenty schools, improvements of vari 

ous kinds are belug made, scnooil terms have been 

lengthened, and in two of the districts the leagues 

aie trying to raise money to buiid one school house 

of three or four rooms so that we can begin to teach 
ooking. 

leacners’ meetings are held by districts every four 
or six weeks, when topics relating to the schools 
and methods of teaching various subjects are dis- 
cussed. This year we are introducing the vonsider 
ition Of industrial work into our meetings, as it 
helps the teachers to better carry out the plans for 
training jn hand work. A county teachere’ agssocia- 
tion Was organized by Mr. ‘Il. C. Walker, of Glou- 
cester, on October 1, 1910. This association meets 
three times a year, and its aim is to look for the 
social, civic and moral benefit of the county. In 
October the teachers meet to sign their contracts, 
and the producis of the girls’ garden club are ex- 
hibited. At Thanksgiving a literary program is 
offered, and subjects relating to school work are dis- 
cussed. In March the work done in the schools is 
exhibited and prizes are awarded. 

At each of these meetings prominent men ané 
vomen of both races are invited to lecture to th: 
people. This is one of the most beneficial features 
of the work, because it gives every one a chance to 
see and hear what is being done, not only in the 
Cumberland schools, but in schools in other parts 
of the State and of the South. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


BuREAU oF EpwucCATION. 
DIVISION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, D. C., April 3, 1912. 
LEGISLATIVE CIRCULAR No. 13. 
DIGEST OF LAWS RELATING TO STATE AID TO HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Alabama (School Laws 1911, p. 73). 


General State aid to each county high school, 
000 annually. High school must be located by 
zh school commission, only one to any county: 
inty must provide scheol building at minimum 
st of $5,000; high school controlled by high 
hool commission and county board of education; 
.chers must hold a first grade or life certificate; 
urse of study provided by State superintendent. 


we 


Arkansas (Session Laws 1911, p. 299). 


Total State appropriation for high  scnools, 


000 annually ($10,000 for normal training). 


Maximum annually to each school as follows: To 
4-year high schools, $800; 3-year, $609; 2-year, $400; 
to 4-year high schools designated by State board of 
education to give normal training, $1,000. Only one 


such schoo: inany One county Schools of any county 
may not receive more than 5 per cent of total State 
funds provided for high schools. No S.ate ald ex 
cept for normal training shall be granted to any 
city or town of over 3,500 population. No State aid 
to high schools having fewer than 25 pupils except 
ing rural high schools which may receive aid tor 
2 years at discretion of State board of education if 
enrolling 15 puji's 
California (School Laws 1909, p. lle) 


State tax levied in an amount equal to $15 per 


pupil in average daily attendance during preceding 
year. Onethird of the amount is distributed ejual 
ly among the regularly established high schools 
maintaining the required grade of instruction. lo 
thirds is distributed among such schools pro rata 
on basis of average daliy attendance. State aid may 
be expended only for teachers’ salarics 


lowa (Session Laws 1911, p. 145) 


State aid to accredited high schools giving nor- 
mal courses in 11th and 12th gradcs. ‘lotal annual 
appropriation, $50,000. Five hundred dollars to each 
school enrolling at least ten pupils in training 
course. Maximum aid to a county, $500. If more 
than one such school exists in county, amount to 
be divided equally 


Kansas (School Laws 1911, p. 150) 


1. State aid to high schools designated to give 
normal training and meeting the requirements of 
the State board of education, $500 per school year, 
to be used for teachers’ salaries only: maximum, 
$1,000 to any one county. (‘Total appropriation for 
this purpose, $70,000 for 1912 and $75,000 for 1913.) 

2. Additional {tate aid of $250 per annum to 
each of above high schools maintaining courses in 
elements of agriculture and domestic science, pro 
vided at least 10 pupils are enrolied in such courses 


Louisiana (School Laws, 1911, pp. 139-140) 


State appropriation for approved high school va- 
ries from year to year and is pro rated among them. 
High schools must meet the following conditions to 
be approved on the list: 1. Follow State course of 
study. 2. Minimum session of 9 months. 3%. Mini 
mum recitation period of 40 minutes. 4. Employ 
at least 2 teachers doing work exclusively above 
7th grade and holding certificates not lower than 


first grade. 5. Principal must devote at least 
recitation periods daily to supervi.ion. 6. Physics, 
chemistry, and biology taught by individua! labora- 
tory method. Apparatus cost:ng not less than $150 
for physics ; $75 for chemistry; $75 for biology. All 
apparatus to be kept in cases provided with glass 
doors. Lists of the apparatus shall be submitted to 
State board of education for approval. 7. Minimum 
enrollment of 20 pupils, providing this ruling shall 
not prevent each parish from maintaining one high 
school. 8&8. The most advanced classes may not be 
deficient in more than one subject. 9%. Proper class 
room space and furnishings. 10. ‘leachers must be 
college trained. 
Maine (School Laws, 1911, p. 56) 

1. State aid equal to two-thirds amount expended 

for instruction, maximum, $500 per year 


Three classes of high schools: (a) Approved course 
course of study through 4 years of 36 weeks each; 
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of standard grade; approved laboratory; at least 2 
teachers; expending for instruction at least $850 ex- 
clusive of tuition. (b) Approved course through 2 
years of 26 weeks, and expending at least $500 an- 
nually for instruction exclusive of tuition. Other 
requirements gsameas class (a). (c) Approved course 
through 4 years of 30 weeks and expending at least 
$450 annually for instruction exclusive of tuition. 
2, State aid to high schools and academies giving 
instruction in principles of agriculture, domestic and 


mechanical arts. Two-thirds of total expenditure 
for such course; maximum per school, $500. Course 
of study through 4 years of 36 weeks each; 


and 12 or more students must be enrolled therein. 


Maryland (School Laws, 1910, pp. 48-59). 

For purpose of State aid the high schools are di- 
vided into two groups, with the following minimum 
requirements: 

Group t.—S80 pupils enrolled; 4 teachers doing 
regular high school work exclusive of special teach 
ers in manual training, domestic science, agriculture, 
and commercial branches; 4 years’ course, 36 weeks 
conforming to standard of State board of 
education; principal's salary, $1,200; regular assist- 
ant’s, $500: courses in manual training, domestic 
science, also commercial or agricultural courses. Ap- 
propriation not to exceed $2,500 per school; $600 on 
account of principal; $300 on account of each of first 
3 regular $400 on account of 2 special 
teachers spending at least 1-5 of their time in school 
receiving such amount; $100 on account of each addi- 
tional reguiar teacner. 

Group Il Enrollment, 35 pupils; 2 teachers of 
regular work exclusive of special teachers; 3 years’ 
course, 36 weeks per year, conforming to standard of 
State board of education; principal's salary, $1,000; 
assistant’s, $500; provisions for manual training or 
agriculture or commercial course. Appropriation: 
$600 on account of principal; $400 on account of one 
assistant in regular work; $400 on account of special 
teacher. 


per year, 


assistants; 


(School Laws, 1909, p. 18). 


Massachusetts 

Annual State aid of $500 to towns of less than 
500 families maintaining a high school approved by 
State board and employing at least two teachers 
therein, providing its valuation per pupil in the aver- 
age membership of its public schools is not larger 
than the corresponding average for the State. 


Minnesota (School Laws, 1911, pp. 16-48-52; 58). 


1. Total general appropriation for high schools 
$217,000 annually. Maximum to any high school 
$1,750 per year. Only 9 high schools in same county 
may share aid. uch high schools must meet the 
following requirements: Nine months’ session each 
year; prescribed course of study admitting to college 
department of State University, and optional English 
of business course; subject to rules and regulations 
of State high school board. 

2. Additional aid of $750 annually to 4 year high 
schools providing special normal instruction in com- 
mon branches. 

3. Additional aid of $2,500 annually to high school 
providing agricultural and industrial departments; 
and meeting requirements of State high school board. 


Mississippi (School Laws, 1910, p. 86). 


Special aid for county agricultural high schools, 
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$1,500 maximum to each county annually. Plans for 
buildings and course of study must be approved by 
State board of education. 


Nebraska (School Laws, 1909, p. 96). 


State aid to each high school approved for nor:a! 
training, $700 annually. Minimum conditions: Ac 
credited to University of Nebraska; two teachers be 
sides city superintendent giving entire time to high 
school work; normal training following prescriled 
courses in 1lith and 12th grades; reference library 
of at least 3 volumes on each of following profes 
sional lines: Hiistory of education, principles of edu 
cation, methods; special training in industrial edu- 
cation including agriculture. 

In any county not having a high school meeting 
all the requirements of the law, the Etate super- 
intendent may designate a high school of lower grade 
to give normal training.—Session Laws, 1911, Chap. 
122. 


New Hampshire (School Laws, 1909, p. 9). 


High school “tuition rebate” to towns waose school 
tax is $3.50 or more on $1,000, and whose average 
rate of taxation for all purposes for 5 years next 
preceding is $16.50 or more on $1,000 as follows: 
‘lax rate, $16.50 to $17.49, 1-10 of tuition paid; $17.50 
to 18.49, 2-10; $18.50 to $19.49, 3-10; $19.50 to $20.49, 
4-10; $20.50 to $21.49, 5-10; $21.50 to $22.49, 6-10; 
$22.50 to $23.49, 7-10; $23.50 to 24.49, 8-10; $24.50 to 
$25.49, 9-10; over $25.49, the whole tuition paid. 


New York (Education Law, 1910, p. 117). 

State aid of $700 to ach academy and free-school 
district which has maintained a training class of 
10 to 25 pupils continuing unuer instruction not less 
than 36 weeks. Course of instruction shall be ap- 
proved by State commissioner of education. The 
balance of the total amount appropriated for such 
classes shall be apportioned among cities maintain 
ing such classes on basis of aggregate attendance of 
pupils in such classes. 


North Carolina (School Laws, 1911, pp. 90-94). 


Total annual appropriation of $50,000. Maximum 
State aid to any school, $500 annuclly. Only 4 
schools may be aided in one county. Such schools 
must be governed by rules and regulations of State 
board; course of study must be approved by State 
superintendent; must- employ at least 2 teachers in 
addition to the high school teacher, and be in ses 
sion at least 5 months each school year. State dupli- 
cates appropriation of local districts for any amount 
between $250 and $500 inclusive of high school pur- 
poses. No f‘tate aid to high schools in towns of 
over 1,200 inhabitants. 

High school departments of county farm life 
schools receive State aid to the same amount and 
from same fund as first grade public high scaools. 
Only one farm life school may be established in any 
one county. 


North Dakota (School Laws, 1911, pp. 111-115). 


General State appropriation for aid, $45,000 annu- 
ally: 4 year high schools, $800; 3 year, $500; 2 year, 
$300. Minimum of 40 per cent to be used for libra- 
ries, apparatus, and equipment. 

Only 5 high schools in any one county may share 
above until all others eligible high schools in the 
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ether counties have received their proportionate 
share. A high school once on list shall continue to 
share in aid for 3 years if complying with all rules. 
Ss )ecial State aid to high schools maintaining a 
department of agriculture, manual training, and 
domestic economy, $2,500 annually and its propor- 
tionate share of appropriation of the National Gov- 
ernment for such purposes. Schools receiving this 
special aia may not share in aid given to State 
hich schools. 


Pennsylvania (School Code, 1911, p. 90). 


Maximum State aid: First-class high schools, 
having 4-year course, 9 months session, and 3 teach- 
$800; second-class, fbaving 3-year course, 5 
months’ session, and 2 teachers, $600; third-class, 
having 2-year course, $400. 
Joint high schools share in appropriation under 
regulations of {tate superintendent. 


Rhode Island (School Laws, 1910, p. 97). 


To high schools having approved course of study: 
$25 per pupil for first 25 in average daily attend- 
ance, and $15 per pupil for second 25 in daily at- 
tendance. 


South Carolina (Session Laws, 1908, p. 1120, and 
Session Laws, 1909, Act 55). 


Appropriation annually $60,000 for high schools. 


Not more than 5 per cent of this amount to any 
county. Extension of such aid depends upon levy 
of 2-mill special school tax. School must be under 
supervision of State high-school board, employ at 
cast 2 teachers, and enroll at least 25 pupils. Aid 
to be apportioned by State board with the following 
maximum limitations: $700 to a 4-year high school: 
$600 to a 3-year high school; $500 to a 2-year high 
school. An additional appropriation of $100 may be 
given to each township high school or to a high 
school embracing as many as 6 common-school dis 
tricts. Additional aid may be given for industrial 
ind commercial courses, 


Tennessee (School Laws, 1911, pp. 77-82). 


State aid to county high school is as follows: 8 
per cent of the general educational fund. Maximum 
to each county 1-50 of above 8 per cent. Maximum 
to each school, 1-3 amount received from other 
sources and expended for maintenance excluding 
permanent improvements. 


Tezras (Session Laws, 1911, Chap. 26). 


State aid to high schools maintaining agricultu- 
ral, domestic science, and manual training depart- 
ments; total $50,000 annually. There are 3 classes 
of high schools with the following minimum require- 
ments: 

Class I.—4-years’ course above 6th grade; 2 teach- 
rs in high-school work hotding State first-zrade 

‘rtificate or higher; annual term & months. 


Appropriation: 1., For agriculture, ,200 to $1,500; 

For domestic science, $500 to $1,000; 3. For man- 
il training, $500 to: $1,000. Maximum to any school 
| one year is $2,000. Said appropriation made but 
twice to same school. 

Class II.—%3 years’ course above 6th grade; other 
eqnirements same as Class I. Appropriations same 
s Class I. 


Class I11].—2 years’ course above 6th grade; at 
least one teacher doing high-schoo: work, certified 
as in Class |; annual term 7 months. Appropriation 
for agriculture only, $500 to $1,000 


Utah (School Laws, 1911, pp. 40-53) 


State high school fund consists of tax of 1-2 mill 
on $1 of taxable property. Apportioned according to 
number of students in attendance at each high 
school who have attended 20 weeks. High school 
must be maintained for required period and of stan- 
dard fixed by State board of education, 


Vermont (School Laws, 1911, pp. 14, 26) 


1. State aid to high schools and academies having 
a 4 year course and providing a teacher training 
course, maximum $800 per school The following 
conditions must be met: 3 or more regularly em- 
ployed teachers; course prescribed and special 
teacher appointed by State superintendent; at least 
10 seniors and graduates in the course; 3 elementary 
graded schools for practice; expend at least $200 for 
salary of specia] teacher in addition to ‘cate aid. 

2. State aid for manual training course, maximum 
for school, $250. Conditions to be met: Course of 
study approved by State superintendent; manual 
training department maintained at least 6 months 
during year. 

3. State aid to towns paying tuition for advance 
instruction in h.gh schools, based on minimum tul- 
tio of $24 per pupil per year, and apportioned as 
follows: (a) To towns expending for school pur- 
poses, exclusive of buildings, in addition to all other 
school moneys, 50 per cent or more of their grand 
lists, 1-2 amount expended for tuitions. (b) Expend- 
ing 60 per cent or more, 3-. amount expended for 
tuitions. (c) Expending 70 per cent or more, whole 
amount so expended. 


Virginia (School Lws,1907, p.65,and Session Laws, 
1910, p. 362). 


1. State duplicates appropriation of local districts 
for any amount between $250 and $400, inclusive, for 
high school purposes. 

2. Special State aid to high schools maintaining 
normal training courses, maximum $1,500 each. Only 
one such high school aided in any county. 

3. At least one public high school to he selected 
by State board of education shall be established in 
each congressional district which shall provide a 
thorough course in agriculture, domestic arts and 
eciences, and manual training. {uch schools shall 
be under contro] of State board of education and 
the president of Virginia College of Agriculture and 
Polytechnic Institute. Annual appropriation $30,000 
Additiona: appropriations of $25,000 for year ended 
February 28, 1912, for buildings and equipment, and 
of $10,000 for traveling demonstration and extension 
work which may be connected with said high schools. 
Distribution of above appropriations at discretion 
of State board of education. 


Washington (School Laws, 1909, p. 67). 


1. Current State school funds apportioned to coun- 
ties upon basis of total days’ attendance. High 
school attendance counts 1 1-. times actual! attend- 
ance. 

2. An additional ajportionment to each high 
schoo] of $100 for each grade above grammar grades, 
provided such high school maintains average daily 
attendance of at least four students in each grade 
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West Virginia (School Laws, 1911, p. 26). 


Total aids to all high schools, $40,000 annually. 

Class I {-year course of 32 weeks and at least ¢ 
qualified teachers devoting full time to high school 
subjects; aid $800 

Clasiall.—3-year course, 32 weeks. At least 2 
qualified high school teachers devoting full time to 
high school subjects; aid, $600. 

Class IIJ.—2-year course, 32 weeks. At least 1 
qualified high school teacher devoting full time to 
high school subjects; aid, $400 
Wisconsin (School Laws, 1909, pp. 148-177, 203-208). 

State aid to free high schools, whose scope and 
character of work and buildings and equipment 
meet approval of State superintendent. State super- 
intendent may direct how much aid shall be ex- 
pended. 

1. Annual appropriation of $50,000 for town and 
union high schools, each high school to receive a 
sum equal to 1-2 the amount paid for instruction, 
providing no school shall receive more than the fol- 
lowing amounts (a) Schools having a principal and 
1 assistant, $900. (b) A principal and 2 assistants, 
$1,200. (c) A principal and 3 or more assistants, 
$1,500. 


2. Annual appropriation of $75,000 for district 
high schools, each high school to receive a sum 


equal to 1-2 the amount paid for instruction therein 
over and above amount required by law to be ex- 
pended for common purposes, maximum to 
each high school $500 per year. Any unexpended 
balance of amount appropriated among the district 
high schools 

3. dditional aid for high schools maintaining 
approved manual training departments in a sum 
equal to 1-2 the amount expended in such depart 
ments. Maximum limitations: (a) If said depart- 
ment is connected w.th high school grades only, 
$250 to each school. (b) If said department is con- 
nected with high school and also the 3 upper gram- 
mar grades, $350 to each school 


school 


FROM CITIZENS’ 


GINIA 


REPORTS LEAGUES OF VIR 


Mrs. L. R. 


Director Citizens’ League, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Madam: 
I beg to enclose a supplement to our last annual 
report, which in the rush of preparation was omitted 
at that time, which I would thank you to attach to 


Dashiell, 


the report 


One of the most important features of our associa- 
tion is our Ladies’ Auxiliary, which though only 
organized some fifteen months, has grown rapidly, 
having now some thirty or more members ana has 
become an important factor in our work; by their 
efforts our school was furnished maps, globes and 
accessories to a considerable value, a greater in- 
terest in the school created, thereby drawing the 
patrons and teachers closer together, to the benefit 
of both; has promoted social intercourse in the com- 
munity, has raised money which has played a very 
important part in this association acquiring its own 
home and the equipping of our fire company; and 
our report would be vastly incomplete without a 
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tribute to our co-worker, our honored help-mate, our 
Ladies Auxiliary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. M. T. Beare, Sec.-Treas., 
Wythe Protective Association, Inc 





NORTH STAUNTON IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


November 19, 1911, with the follow- 
Chapman, president; Miss 
Elsie Cousins, vice-president; William H. Mullins, 
Secretary; and S. P. Hill, treasurer. At this time 
we have thirty-two members. Owing to the rough 
weather we haven't done as much work as we in 
tended; though we have done some improving. We 
have improved the yard a little, and have planned 
to fence the yard. The wire has been bought and 
the league will get posts and put it up as soon as 
the weather will permit. The wire will cost $67.75. 
The league will get post and put up the fence so we 
will not be put to any furtaer expense. We are aim- 
ing to get a “drinking outfit” for the hall, in a short 
time. We have also purchased a curtain for our 
rostrum out of the league money. We are planning 
to do right much improving as soon as the spring 
opens; such as laying off the yard in walks, planting 
out “shade trees” and flowers. We hope to do some 
improving in the interior of school, also, such as 
adding pictures to what we already have, cleaning 
window light, dusting and cleaning up in general 
We haven't had but one entertainment since we 
organized. We raised $65.00 at that time; the full 
amount was paid on our piano. We expect to have 
another entertainment soon, for the benefit of raising 
more money for our piano. 
NortH STAUNTON IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE, 

W. H. Mullins, Secretary. 


We organizec 
ing officers: William R. 


February 21, 1912. 


REPORT OF RIVANNa CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


Near the first of school term we had a box-supper, 
which was a signal success—it being the first one 
held here. We procure. the library the State offers. 
It contains ninety-six volumes. We have framed 
two pictures, and have new white curtains for the 
windows. The floors have been oiled, the stoves 
have been nicely jacketed, etc. We have a new terri- 
torial map that was furnished by H. D. Flood, Con- 
gressman. 

A Junior League was organized, and has worked 
untiringly for the school, furnishing debates, month- 
ly programs, readings, etc. 

Exhibit material was purchased by the Junior 
League. We had a booth at our county league in 
March. Our exhibit consisted of literary work, 
tests, domestic science work, passe-par.out paintings, 
cut-work in picture frames, lanterns, etc. We were 
awarded a blue ribbon for our booth. 

The State has appropriated one hundred dollars 
to our school. 

Patrons’ Day was observed in the autumn, and 
had telling effects on grounds and buildings. 

We greatly appreciated a visit from Mr. R. C. 
S'tearnes, Friday, April 12th. He was introduced 
by Supt. T. H. Shepherd. Mr. Stearnes manifested 
great interest in our work, complimenting our wall 
decorations, etc. We enjoyed his very instructive 
and helpful talk, and feel much indebted to him for 
same. 


F. Peart Correy, Secretary. 
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BID ME GOOD-BYE 


Bid me good-bye No sweeter salutation 
Can friendship claim; 

Nor yet can any language, any nation, 
A weeter!r itrie 


It is not final, it forebode no sorrow, 


A 


d 0) ' fir ical t 
Who, born to tretti o prone to borrow 
To-morrow nare 
Good-bye is but a prayer! i benediction 
From lip incere 
And breathed by tiin t bring a vyeet conviction 
That God ili I 
Good-bye, y« God be with you, prayer and bless- 
ing 
In simplest pl 
Alike our need, and His dear care confessing 
In all our wa 
However rare or frequent be our meeting, 
Howey nigt 
The Jast, long rtir ‘ the endless greeting, 
Bid me good-bve 
THE LAUGHTER OF FOOLS 
\ \ Berle 
In one of the higl hools near Boston not long 
since a parent had occasion to ve the principal 
concerning the want of itisfactory relations be 


teachers The main 


under discussion was one 


tween her son and one of ft 
question relating to 
scholarship, but in the course of the conversation 
another question aross It appeared that the young 
person had been very carefulls 
manners he was 
teachers He was to 


instructed as to the 
toward his 
every 


( x pected to observe 
, 


greet them respet tfully 


morning, was to take off his cap to them when he 
met them, and otherwise observe the forms of good 
breeding which are supposed to be the sine qua non 


of helpful and worthy relations between teachers 


and students. One day the vouth announced to his 
parents that he did not expect to observe tnese 
forms toward a certain instructor anv longer It 
was hardly a coincidence that it was also the one 


in which the unsatisfactory teaching relations oc 
curred. On being questioned, it appeared that his 
salutations were uniformly ignored, and he was be- 
ginning to feel that he was silly in trving to main- 
tain exotic 


manners with a 
dently 


none 
When the principal 
teacher in question, 
statement, ne laughed 
it was absurd that he 


vood person who evi 
possessed 
announced this fact to the 
iccording to the’ principal's 
uproariously.’ He thought 
should be expected, while 


standing in the hall seeing lines pass, to observe 
the salutations of a youth who was passing by. 
entering upon his morning worl The complaint 
seemed to him childish and unworthy of serious 


thourht He was his opinion of 
But it was entirely an accident that forty-five per 


cent. of this teacher that quarter failed 


entitled to course. 


pupils in 


in their work Was it entirely an accident that 
numerous families in that communit are up in 
arms against him not on account of his manners, 
but on account of his teachings Is it entirely acci- 
dental that many students now in college can be 
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found who think that the time spent with him was 
not wasted entirely, but would have been but for 
their own energy and interest in their work? ls 
there any direct immediate relation between man 
ners and scholarship? 


‘I‘nis incident is brought to the attention of 
readers of the Journal because many years’ ol! 
vation have taught me that there is such a rm 


tion, and that it is of importance not merely beca 
it bears upon the human interest and cultural nal 
of both teachers and young people, but because th 
is a relation which has to do with intellectual effici 
here of the very greatest importance. The laug! 
of the person referred to, was costly amusement 
merely for him, but for every one of the students 
under his tuition. Wise parents in that communi 
will demand that no work with their children 
given over to him. People who know how the mir 
of children are influenced and how interest is 
veloped and maintained will not risk having th 
capabilities destroyed by habitual contact with boo 
Manners are not morals, but they are the substratu: 
upon which a great deal of moraity is built. M 
ners are not scholarship, but they constitute t 
via media by which knowledge is best convey 
There is taste and quality in scholarship as well 


everything else And even the fearfully excessiy 


demand for good manners when lines are passir 
will have to be met! Most of the work of life ha 
to be done with vast lines of humanity passing all 
the time. Nobody with the usual amount of brains 


expects good manners to be abrogated whil»s t! 


great human lines are passing. Why should the 
be dropped while the school classes are changing? 
Jounal of Education. 


Temperance Instruction in Public Schools 


Phillips Brooks once said, “He who helps a 
child helps humanity with a distinctness, with 
an immediateness, which no other help given 
to human creatures, in any other stage of their 
human life, can possibly give again.” 

Then surely the place where much can be 
done fer humanity is in the public school, and 
the one to whom the opportunity for helping 
the child is entrusted is the teacher; and one 
way of helping the children is through the 
Loyal Temperance Legion work in the public 
schools. 

This 


truths into their young minds, and will benefit 


organization implants temperance 
them physically, mentally and spiritually. 

Jf a Loyal Temperance Legion can not be or 
ganized at first en account of the pledge, then 
organize a Temperance League. Let the pu- 
pils choose their own officers and conduct the 
meet ings. 
write to Mrs. J. 
K. Efird, L. T. L., Secretary, Manassas, Va. 


For plans of organization, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


m X—No. 113 
Nore—This circular is tentative only and is not to 
considered as final or authoritative. Suggestions 
i criticisms are invited. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Circular of information concerning certification of 
teachers, showing proposed changes in the present 
requirements as outlined in our circular, Form 
X—No. 63. 


|. Certificate, How Issued, etc.—No certificate in 
Virginia issued after April 1, 1912, shal be valid un- 

ss issued by the Department of Public Instruction. 
\ll certificates issued on examination shall be based 

n questions prepared and papers graded by the 
State Board of Examiners. 

2. How and When Certificate May be Extended or 
Renewed.—A certificate may be extended or renewed 
only by the Department of Public Instruction. No 
ipplication for extension or renewal will be con- 
idered by the Department of Public Instruction 
rior to May ist of the year in which a certificate 
expires, nor will such request or application be con- 
idered subsequent to the date on which the holder 
begins teaching, provided he ventures to teach a 
chool after his certificate has expired and before 
t has been renewed or extended, as aforesaid. 

All applications for renewal or extension of cer- 
tificates must be sent through the division superin- 
tendents, who will be furnished with suitable blank 
forms for that purpose 

3. What Certificate Shall State——A _ certificate 
issued on the ur form ex:.minations shall state the 
branches upon which the holder has been examined 
and shall be graded according to the ratio of answers 
of the applicant and according to other evidence of 
qualification appearing from the examination, to- 
gether with the information and knowledge of the 
applicant’s successful experience as a teacher, fur- 
nished by the division superintendent. Every cer- 
tificate shall bear on its face the term for which it 
is issued. 

4. Endorsement of Certificate—To be valid in a 
particular county or ciuy a certificate must be en- 
dorsed by the division superintendent thereof. 

5. May Refuse to Endors2 Applicant’s Certificate.— 
A division superintendent may, for sufficient reason, 
refuse to endorse the certificate of an applicant, pro- 
vided tnat his action in each case shai] be promptly 
reported to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
with the reason for such action. 

6. Certificate May be Revoked.—Every certificate 
is liable to revocation by a division superintendent 
for cause, subject to an appeal to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction provided the appeal be 
taken within sixty days from the revocation of the 
certificate, 

7. Old Professional Course Discontinued.—The 
regular State professional course (Form X.—No, 27). 
as adopted in 1905, shall be abolished after 1912. 


During 1912 only the third year’s examination will 
te given and that on the first day of the regular 
summer examination 

8. Registration and Inspection of Schools ——No in- 
stitution shall be registered as a university, college, 
normal school, junior college, or high school! for the 
issuance of certificates to graduates of such school 
until it has been inspected by a representative of 
the State Beard of Education and the Board has 
acted tavoravly upon the report of its representative. 

Any institution registered by the State Board of 
cation, which clearly fails to comply with the regu- 
lations of the Board, shall be removed from the list 
of registered institutions. 

9. Recognition of Colleges in Other States.—A 
university or college diploma of a college outside 
of Virginia which is a member of the Association ol 
American Universities, or of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universit es, shall be accepted as a 
basis upon which a university or collegiate certifi- 
cate may be issued. 

10. Recognition of Certificates from Other States 
Certificates issued by local superintendents in other 
States will not be recognized, but a State certificate 
from a sister State may be recognized as a proper 
basis upon which to grant a Virginia certificate 

11. Reading Course.—The reading course is in- 
tended for all teachers holding certificates It is de- 
signed to give information and encourage a lively 
interest in educational work. The reading course 
for each session will be published prior to the com- 
mencement of the school year (July 1) 

The examination on the reading course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer examl- 
nation. 

12. When ‘Veacher Holding a Third Grade Certifi 
cate is Ineligible-—No teacher holding a third grade 
certificate shall be elected to a position in any scnool 
having more than one teacher, nor shall such teacher 
be clected in any case if a teacher holding a first 
cr second grade, or any other certificate higher than 
a third grade, is available. 

13. Contract Not Legal Without Certificate No 
teacher whose application is not accompanied by a 
etatement of the division superintendent of the 
county or city in which he desires to teach to the 
cffect that the said teacher holds a Virginia certifi- 
cate in full force and effect, duly endorsed by the 
division superintendent, may be legally elected or 
paid by a wcoard of public school trustees in this 
State 

An applicant for a school should not send his cer- 
tificate to the clerk of the school board, but must 
send it to the division superintendent for endorse- 
ment, as provided in section 4 of these regulations 
It will be the division superintendents duty to re- 
turn the certificate promptly with a separate state- 
ment showing that the certificate is, or will be, valid 
in his county for the year in which the appli- 
cant desires to teach. This statement of the diviston 
superintendent must be forwarded to the clerk of the 
school board, who shall retain it among his official 
papers, as evidence of his authority to elect and con- 
tract with the said applicant. Any division super- 
intendent who knowingly permits a person to teach 
in his division without a valid certificate duly en- 
dorsed, as aforesaid, shall be subject to a fine of 
$25.00 to be imposed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and deducted from his salary. 

14. University Certificate —The holder of a degree 
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c 


achool of university 


This cer- 


a registered 
Certificate 


from a graduate 
shall be granted a University 


tificate shall continue in force for five years and may 
be renewed for life upon satisfactory evidence that 
the holder has becn a successful teacher, 

15. Collegiate Certificate The holder of a bacca 


degree from a registered college shall be 
Collegiate Certificate This certificate 
five years and may be 
satisfactory evidence that the 
essful teacher 
Collegiate Certificate.—The 
degree from a registered college 
ulum which includes at least 10 

pl work ghall be granted a 
Professional Collegiate Certificate. This certificate 
shall continue in force for five years and may be 
renewed for life upon satisfactory evidence that the 
holder has successfu. teacher. 

17. Professional Life Certificate.—Tlie holder of a 
diploma from a registered normal school which re- 
quires at least two years of professional work—not 
less than twenty hours per week during each year 
based upon the standard four-year high school 
course, whic) must in every case represent sixteen 
units of work, shall be granted a Professional Life 
Certificate. This certificate shall continue in force 
for five years and may be renewed for life upon sat- 


laureate 
granted a 
phall 
renewed for 
holder ha 
16. Profe 
of a 
based 
per cent of 


continue n force or 
life upon 
been a suet 

onal holder 
baccalaureate 
upon a curri 


professional 


been al 


isfactory evidence that the holder has been a suc- 
cessful teacher 
18. Junior College Certificate —The graduate of a 


registered institution which does not comply fully 
with the definition of a college, but which offers an 
approved four-year course in literature and science, 
at least two years in advance of the standard four- 
year high school shall be granted a Junior College 
Certificate. This certificate shall continue in force 
for seven and may be renewed for a similar 
period from time to time upon satisfactory evidence 
that the holder has been a successful teacher. 

19. Professional Certificate —A student completing 
the course leading to a Professional Life Certificate 
in a registered normal when the ccurse is 
based upon a standard three-year high school course, 
which must in every represent twelve units of 
work, shall be granted a Professional Certificate. 
This certificate shall continue in force for seven 
years and may be renewed for a similar period from 
time to time upon satisfactory evidence that the 
holder has been a successful teacher. 

20. Normal Industrial Certificate.—The holder of a 
diploma from a registered normal school, which re 
quires at least two years of combined professional 


years 


school 


case 


and industrial work—not less than 20 hours per 
week during each year—based upon the standard 
two-year high school course, which must in every 
case represent not less than eight units of work, 
shall be granted a Normal industrial certificate. 
This certificate shall continue in force for seven 


yeras and may be renewed for a similar period from 
time to time upon satisfactory evidence that the 
holder has been a successful teacher 

21. Elementary Professional Certificate —A_ stu- 
dent completing one year of professional work in a 
registered normal school—not less than 20 hours per 
week during the year—when the course is based 
upon a standard three-year high school course, which 
must in every represent twelve units of work, 
shall be granted an Elementary Professional Certifi- 
cate. This certificate shall continue in force for six 
vears and may be renewed for a similar period from 
time to time upon satisfactory evidence that the 
holder has been a successful teacher. 


case 
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22. Normal Training Certificate—A graduate ip 
the normal training department of a first grade hich 
school shall be granted a Normal Training Certifica:: 
This certificate shall continue in force for three 
years, at the end of which time, or sooner, upon a 
satisfactory examination in the History of Education 
the certificate will be extended for three additiona! 
years, and thereafter may be renewed for a period o! 
six years from time to time upon satisfactory ey 
dence that this holder has been a successful teacher 

23. Professional First Grade Certificate. —Th« 
holder of a first grade certificate, or the holder of a 
high school certificate who has had at least six 
months of actual teaching experience before entering 
upon the work prescribed for a Professional First 
Grade Certificate, shall be granted a _ Professiona! 
First Grade Certificate under the terms and condi 
tions hereinatter stated. This certificate shall con 
tinue in force for six years and may be renewed fo: 
a similar period from time to time upon satisfactory 


evidence that the holder has been a_ successfu! 
teacher. 
If necessary, the certificate which entitles a 


teacher to enter upon the course of study provided 
for a Professional First Grade Certificate may be 
extended for one year from time to time, provided 
the holder completes successfully that portion of the 
professional work prescribed for the year during 
which the extension is applied for. 

Courses leading to the Professional First Grade 
Certificate shall be offered only in a school conducted 
at a registered college or notmal school, or in the 
noimal training department of a first grade high 
school, and an applicant for the same must make at 
least 75 per cent. on class standing and examination 
on the subjects requir a for the certificate. The 
work must be completed within a period of five years 
from the date of beginning if taken in summer terms 
of four weeks each, or in four vears if taken in sum 
mer terms of six weeks each, and shall cover at 
least three terms of four weeks each or two terms 
of six weeks each, occupying a minimum of 300 reci- 
tation periods of at least forty minutes each. 

(a) The course for the Professional First Grade 
Certificate—Primary Grades must embrace the fol- 
lowing: Principles of teaching, with special empha- 
sis on how to study hygiene, drawing, primary in- 
dustrial work, music and games; primary methods 
in reading, language, arithmetic, nature study and 
geography; observation work and practice teaching. 

(b) The course for the Professional First Grade 
Certificate—Grammar Grades must embrace the fol- 


lowing: Principles of teaching, including how to 
study hygiene, drawing, manual training or domes- 
tic economy or elementary agriculture and school 
gardening; methods of teaching language, reading, 


literature, arithmetic, civics, history, and geography; 
advanced observation work and practice teaching. 

(c) The course for the Professional First Grade 
Certificate—High School Grade must embrace the 
follcowing: ‘T'wo required courses—English and edu- 
cation; four elective courses—to be chosen from any 
of the following groups: Agriculture, biology, field 
botany, chemistry, domestic economy, drawing, 
French, geography, German, history, hygiene and 
sanitation, Latin, manual training, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, physics, and psychology, provided 
that not more than two courses shall be chosen from 
any one group. } 

(d) A graduate in the junior normal training 
course provided for in connection with the norma) 
training department of a first grade high school shalk 
be granted a Professional First Grade Certificate. 














ij 
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The holder of a first grade certificate, who 

letes one year of professional work in a regis- 
normal school, shall be granted a Professional 
Grade Certificate. 
Industrial First Grade Certificate-—The holder 
first grade certificate, or the holder of a high 
| certificate who has had at least six months 
tual teaching experience before entering upon 
work prescribed for an Industrial First Grade 
ificate, shall be granted an Industrial First 
le Certificate under the terms and conditions 
inafter stated. ‘This certificate shall continue 
yee for six years and may be renewed for a 
lar period from time to time upon satisfactory 
ence that the holder has been a _ successful 
ner. 

necessary, the certificate which entitles a 

acher to enter upon the course of study provided 
r an Industrial First Grade Certificate may be ex- 
ded for one yar from time to time provided the 
ler completes successfully that portion of the pro- 
fessional work prescribed for the year during which 
the extension is applied for. 
ourses leading to the Industrial First Grade Cer- 
ate shall be offered only in a school conducted 
1 registered college or normal school, and an 
jicant for the same must make at least 75 per 
on class standing and examination on the sub- 
; required for the certificate. The work must be 
mpleted within a period of five years from the date 
beginning and shall cover at least three terms of 
weeks each, or two terms of six weeks each, 
cupying a minimum of 300 recitation periods of at 
t forty minutes each. 
he course must embrace the following: Arith- 
tic (primary and grammar grades), American 
story, civics (with special reference to community 
', English composition (incuding spelling, pen- 
nship, punctuation and grammar), geography 
mary and grammar grades), hygiene, principles 
caching (with special emphasis on how to study), 
iethods in Teaching arithmetic, reading and lan- 
guage, agriculture and any three of the following: 
ch work, cobbling, cooking, poultry raising, sew- 
ng and household handicrafts, including glazing, 
ending, tinware, whitewashing and chair mending. 
High &chool Certificate—The graduate of a 
igh school having a four-year course of study 
roved by the State Board of Education shall be 
granted a High School Certificate. This certificate 
shall continue in force for two years and shall not 
renewable, but may. be extended from year to year 
vided the holder pursues successfully the profes- 
sional course of study prescribed for the professional 
grade certificate. 
26. First Grade Certificate—To obtain ,a First 
‘rade Certificate the applicant must be at least nine- 
years old, must have had nine months success- 
experience in teaching, must make an average of 
er cent. on the following subjects: spelling, read- 
writing, arithmetic, elementary algebra to 
draties, grammar (including composition), geog- 
hy, history of the United States, history of Vir- 
ginia, civil government (including the government 
Virginia), drawing, theory and practice of teach- 
physiology and hygiene, one branch of science 
her physica: geography or elementary agricul- 

' and one division of history (either general or 
rlish), and must not fall below 70 per cent. on 
subject. 

First Grade Certificate based on the foregoing 

resuirements shall continue in force for five years, 
may be renewed for a similar period from time 


to time upon satisfactory evidence that the holde 
has taught successfully for at least three of the five 
years, provided that the holder ghall have completed 
one year’s quota of such reading as the State Board 
of Education may presc.be, to be evidenced by an 
examination conducted at the same time and in the 
same way us the regular State summer examination, 
or shall have attended a State summer normal school 
or institute for at least twenty consecutive days 
during the said five years and successfully completed 
the course of study prescribed by the conductor of 
such school] under rules and regulations to be formu 
lated by the State Board of Education 

An applicant who makes the first grade average 
on the required subjects, but who has not had the 
requisite experience will be issued a Second Grade 
Certificate which may be changed to a First Grade 
Certificate after nine months’ successful teaching 

A First Grade Certificate issued by a division 
superintendent, which has finally expired, may be 
exchanged for a new First Grade Certificate provided 
the holder passes the examination on the added sub- 
jects for a new First Grade Certificate, which are 
elementary algebra to quadratics, general or English 
history and either physical geography or elementary 
agriculture. 

27. Industrial Second Grade Certificate.—The 
holder of a Second Grade Certificate who has at least 
nine months of actual teaching experience shall be 
granted an Industrial Second Grade Certificate under 
the terms and conditions hereinafter stated. This 
certificate shall continue in force for three years, 
and may be renewed for a similar period from time 
to time upon satisfactory evidence that the teacher 
has completed one year’s quota of such reading as 
the State Board of Education shall prescribe, to be 
evidenced by an examination conducted at the same 
time and in the same way as the regular State sum 
mer examination. 

The work for this certificate must be completed 
within the same period and shall be of the same 
character and extent as the work required for an 
Industrial First Grade Certificate, the terms of grant 
ing this certificate being identical with those gov 
erning the Industrial First Grade Certificate except 
the provision that it is open to the holder of a Sec 
ond Grade Certificate which may be extended for one 
year from time to time provided the holder has com- 
pleted successfully at least one-fourth of the required 
course during the year that the extension is applied 
for. 

28. Second Grade Certificate.—To obtain a Second 
Grade Certificate the applicant must be not less than 
cighteen years old, and must make an average of 75 
per cent. on the following subjects: spelling, read 
ing, writing, arithmetic (including business forms), 
grammar (including composition), geography, his 
tory of the United States, history of Virginia, civil 
government (including the government of Virginia), 
drawing, theory and practice of teaching, physiology 
and hygiene, and must not fall below 60 per cent 
on any subject. 

This certificate shall continue in force for a period 
of two years and may be renewed for a period of 
one year upon satisfactory evidence that the teacher 
has taught successfully for one of the two years, or 
may be renewed for a term of two years upon satis- 
factory evidence that the teacher has completed one 
year’s quota of such reading as the State Board of 
Education may prescribe, to be evidenced by an ex- 
amination conducted at the same time and in the 
same way as the regular State summer examination, 
or has attended a State summer normal school or 
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institute for at least tWenty days during the said 
two years and successfully completed the course of 
study prescribed by the conductor of such school 
under rules and regulations to be formulated by the 
State Board of Education. 

29. Tuaird Grade Certificate.—To obtain a hird 
Grade Certificate the applicant must be at least eigh- 


must make an average of 60 per cent 
writing, arithmetic (including 
(including composition), 


teen vears old 
on spelling, reading, 
business forms), grammar 
geography, history of the United States, history of 
Virginia, civil government (including the govern- 
ment of Virginia), psysiology and hygiene, and must 
not fall below 45 per cent. on any subject. 

This certificate shall continue in force for one year, 
and shall not be renewable, 

30. Special Certificate —The holder of a first grade 
ceitificate, or a high school certificate, may be 
granted a Special Certificate if engaged in depart- 
mental work or in teaching special subjects, such as 
manual training, agriculture or nature study. This 
certificate shall continue in force for five years, and 
may be renewed for a similar period from time to 
time upon satisfactory evidence that the holder has 
been a successful teacher and has pursued a profes- 


sional course of reading. The foregoing provisions 
shall also apply to a teacher of music, drawing or 
domestic science, provided that such teacher shall 
not be required to bold a first grade certificate or a 
high schoo] certificate as a prerequisite to granting 
him a Special Certificat 

ol Kindergarten Certificate.—A graduate of the 
kindergarten department of a _ registered normal 
school, or a kindergarten training school, who fur- 


scholarship shall be 
issued a Kindergarten Certificate ‘I'nis certificate 
shall continue in force for five years, and may be 
renewed for-a similar period from time to time upon 
satisfactory ine holder has been a suc 
cessful teacher 


nishes evidence of the required 


evidence that 


32 Requirements for Teachers of Higher 
Branches.—A person desiring to teach in a public 
high school, or one or more of the higher branches 
in a public school, shall hold a certificate showing 


that he has passed a successful examination on such 
higher branches as he may be required to teach, un- 
less he is a holder of either a university, collegiate, 
professional coliegiate, junior college or professional 
life certificate; provided, however, that a graduate 
of any school or department in a university or col- 
lege of approved standing may be issued the special 
certificate required under this section without fur- 
ther examination in any branch in which he holds a 
diploma or certificate from such university or col- 
granted for work completed during the regular 
equivalent amount of work in summer 


lege 
term or an 
sessions. 

Any who desires to be examined on such 
higher branches shall notify the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction not later than May ist of the year in 
which he wishes to have an examination conducted. 

33. Division of Examinations and Provisional 

Certificate—Two examinations shall be held each 
vear—the spring examination beginning on or about 
the first of May. and the summer examination begin- 
ning on or about the first of August 

A teacher who takes the spring examination and 
fails will not be permitted to take the summer ex- 
amination unless in the meantime he attends some 
State summer school or institute for at least twenty 
days. A teache: may take part of the examination 
in the spring and the remainedr in the summer, pro- 
vided he attends a State summer school or institute 
for at least twenty days in the meantime. 


person 
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A teacher who does not make the spring exan ina 
tion may take one-half of the required subjects (jp 
cluding arithmetic and grammar) at the gun m 
examination immediately at the close of the ats 
summer school or institute where he has been jy 
attendance for at least twenty days. If he 
attain not less than 85 per cent. on each of seven of 
the subjects required for a first grade certificate, o 
an average of 75 per cent. on each of six of the sub 
jects required for a second grade certificate, includ 
ing arithmetic and grammar in both cases, all othe 
requisites being fulfilled, he shall be given a Pro 
visional First Grade or a Provisional Second Grad 
Certificate, as the case may be, good for one vear 
only and not subject to renewal. The examination 
may be completed at the next spring or summer ex 
amination, when the results trom both examinations 
will be combined and appropriate certificate issued 
under the general rules and regulations pertaining 
to certificates. ; 

When the course is divided only two examinations 


may be combined, and one of these must be taken 
after a regular attendance of at least twenty days 
(100 recitation periods of at least forty minutes 


each) at one of the State summer institutes. \; 
provisional certificate will be issued on that part of 
the examination taken prior to the session of the 
summer institute referred to in this paragraph and 
the examination to be combined shall not be 
than thirteen months apart. 

The privilege of dividing the course for a Provis 
ional First or Second Grade Certificate shall also 
be granted to any teacher who completes in a satis- 
factory manner 100 periods of work, as aforesaid, in 
the spring course of a normal training high school, 
provided the course is approved in advance by the 
Department of Public Instruction. The first part of 
the divided course (inci:uding arithmetic and gram- 
mar) may be taken at either the spring or summe 
examination next succeeding the spring course in 
the normal training high school. -If taken at the 
spring examination it may be completed by the 
teacher referred to in this paragraph at the summer! 
examination without attendance upon a summer nor 
mal school or institute. 


y ’ 
nore 


regulations will be considered by 
the State Board of Education ata meeting to be held 
on April 15, 1912, and the committee respectfully) 
invites suggestions and criticisms. 


The foregoing 


J. D. EGGLESTON, 

J. L. JARMAN, 

R. C. STEARNES, 
Committee 


QUESTIONS ON TEACHERS READING COURSE 


CoLterove’s “THe TEACHER AND THI 


Scnoot.” 


OUTLINE ON 


By Claude McMillen. 


5. The Course of Study, Chapter 9. 
(1) How related to aims of school. 
Quotation from Gilbert. 
(2) Importance of elementary course. 
a. Francis Parker's experiment at Quincy. 
b. Four reasons for its importance. 
(3) The teacher and the curriculum. 
What course of study means. 
» How it should be used. 
ce. Its importance to grade teachers. 


i) 


of 
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. Some uses of curriculum. 
Value of “Plan Book.” 
A flexible curriculum. 
The aims of a course of study. 
. To provide material. 
. To secure order and continuity. 
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c. To give a definite standard. 

d. To bring about unity and co-operation. 
}) Its relation to civilization. 

a, What law of co-operation includes. 

b. Definition of curriculum. 
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(6) Its nature and value. 

a. To realize good aims. 

b. To put correct estimate 
values. 

c. To place emphasis on most important things. 


upon educational 











NORFOLK, VA. 


State Summer School 
July 2——‘tugust 2 


Spend the Month of July at the Seaside 
Thorough Preparation given for the State 


Examinations. 
Something New about 


Come and learn 


Methods. 


Write for catalogue or other information 
R.A. DOKIF, Local Manacer,. 
Norfolk. Va. 


FE. SHAWEN, Conductor, 
Bellevue School, Kichmond, Va. 








The making of a course. 

a. The selection of material. 

(a) The theory of formal discipline. 
(b) he utility of knowledze. 

(c) Socializing the individual. 

(d) The theory of interest. 

(e) The truth in each of the above. 
(f) Meaning of “a study.” 

(gz) The relative value of studies. 


next month.) 


(Continued 


Careful preparation for examinations 
given to teachers who wish to introduce into the rural school« 
some of the elementary forms of industrial work 


Manasens, Va., July 1 to July 21, 1912 


Subjects for First. Second and Third (irade Certit 


Spectal heip wil 


For farther information, address 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Director, Manassas, Va 


MANASSAS SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


cates 


tw 
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) Nearly Ten Thousand positions filled. WESTERN OFFICES: 
f HERS AGENCY Our booklet, “TEACHING AS A BUSI. 
NESS,” carefully revised. Interesting po an 
] facts about the business side of your S k e, Wash 


C. J. ALBERT, M’g’r 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | profession. Sent free. Boise, tdah). 


—=BREWER, 


1302 AUDITOR TI BUILDING 











Benet Wanted = — | Southern A BETTER POSITION FOR YOU. 
P oft ao Rg f Teachers WE CAN GET IT. 


graduates from our tlome Study Courses tver 4000 students 


report vacancies So many calls for teachers unex pected. A enc , 
At Least 500 [More Teachers Wanted at One Columbia, OUR BOOKLET, A PLAN, TELLS HOW. 


Salaries from $00 to $2,500 per year. We prepare teaches for Ss. [. WE COVER THE SOUTH. 

















advanced positions and secure the positions desired. If you 
wanta position inthe North, South, Kast or “est write to us 
at once (‘an niso use some Commercial Teachers, Stenogra 
phers and Book-keeper Shall we also send to you our 


} 


“special Tultion Scholarship” for vour consideration? Ad- 


Vice and full purticulars free Write tous for our Teachers 
Agency plan. It produces the results and that is what you GEN 
want. Write today ‘tomorrow never comes *Do it now. 


Address Teachers’ Agency, Carnegie College, Rogers, 0. BIRMINGHAM. ALA 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Finds positions for TEACHERS IF YOU WANT A TEACHER 


The Finds TEACHERS for positione 
Thurston Persoually recommends TEACHERS OR A SCHOOL WRITE US. 














Teachers’ Established Seventeen Years 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago STATE SUMMER NORMAL FOR COLORED TEACHERS 








St. Paul's Normal and Industrial School, - Lawrenceville, Va 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY HAS PURCHASED PKEPARATION FOR STATE EXAMINATIONS. 


the entire business, including publisher's rights to over 150 LECTURERS: 
titles by 55 authors Mr. Jackson Davis, Supervisor Rural Elementary Schools 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Secretary Co-Operative Education of Vir-. 
ginia;: Dr. 1». Webster Uavis, Kichmond, V 
Other prominent educators. Write for announcement to 


G lobe School Book Company JAMES 8S. RUSSELL, Conductor. Lawrenceville, Va 


W. B. VALENTINE, Division Supt., Local Manager. 





Globe School Book Company was not an old honsse, and 
this list, therefore, includes no old books. Among them are 
many well known, such as the following 


liawthorne Reade:s, six books; Th H t T | d 
‘rown's N e Keaders three books; ~ N 
Rahenort s Spelling and Dictation C FlAM pron LVOrmMe! Se 
by Grades, four bowks; 

Cole's Arithmetics, tive bouks: Ago m4 ~ | | ti t 
(hs ellor’s Arithmetics, three books: 
Star Series 01 Knulish ( inauiae, Aiteun bouke: gricu tura ns itu c 

aathorne Ciassics, eight books: 


Seacaus Aue uiteeeiio: Summer School for Teachers 


Taviorand Hughes’ Gradet Movement 
Writing for Beginners, six books and June 18 ts July 16 
Teachers’ Manual. 
All correspondence concerring these and other books form- Entrance fee, $2.00 Room and bo:rd $10.00 for 
} : a, Po ‘ 


ari ublished by Globe School Book ('%« yg > shi oll : ‘ 
sparened to one of the follo ring bir a the term. Reduced rates on railroads Write for cir- 
cular «nd application bl nk to 
WORLD 800K COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Iludson, New York; 623 South Wabash Avenue, APPLICATION DEPARTMENT 


Chicago ; Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta; , a igs 
3 Escolta, Manila: 49 West 231 Street, New York City. Hamoton Institute, Virginia. 


COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING 








A 


Placing hur “;lacing service” is unique In the educational field We do not HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce 
send you printed notification blanks telling you to “go after” vacancies Bildg.. Denver, Colo. 
Agency or rumored vacancies We write up and send the employer a special Kindly send me your booklet 
bound report upon your qualificat I > preparatl 2 ality, | ..4 Placing Agency for Teachers 
for port upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, | The Way it Works.” 
credentials and ex perience. This costs us mony, butit places you in the 


Name 
Address 


Teachers position you desire 
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University of Virginia Summer School 


The quality of a school is determined by the teachers in it. In selecting the faculty of the 
University of Virginia Summer School this principle has been kept in mind. Note the character 
’ some of the instructors in the following courses : 











\GRICULTU RE—Dr. K. C. Davis, Rutgers College ; Prof. H.C. MeGiowan, Mississippi Institute and Col 
lege ; Miss Selina Taylor, Manassas Agricultural High School 

(HEMISTRY—Dr. R. M. Bird and Dr. Graham Edgar, University of Virginia 

LATIN—Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, Mr. MeLemore and Mr. Bishop, University of Virginia, and Ir W. A 
Montgomery, The College of William and Mary 

OMESTIC Ky YONOM Y —Miss A. E. tichards mi. Professor of Home Ke MOMs Avgnes Seott Cloth ve 
Miss Letitia Weer, Supervisor Home Economics Baltimore County, Maryland ; Miss Metz, Manassas 
Agricultural School; Miss Graham, Middletown Agricultural School: Miss Ella Agnew. Burkevill 
Virginia. 

URAWING—Prof. Alon Bement, Teachers’ College ; Prof. J. J. Blair, Superintendent Schools, Wilmington 
North Carolina; Miss Bertha Shepard, Supervisor Drawing, Derby, Connecticut ; Miss Lida Hove 
Supervisor Drawing, Dallas, Texas; Miss Virginia Fox, Teachers’ College, New York 

EDUCATION—Prof. W. H. Heck, University of Virginia; Prof. O. 1. Woodley, President Fairmont Norma 
School; Prof. W. H. Hand, University of South Carolina; Supt. Harris Hart, Roanoke: Prof. VM 
A. Martin, Richmond Woman’s College; Dr. Myron T. Seudder, The Seudder School, New York 

PRIMARY METHODS—Miss Isobel Davidson, Primary Supervisor Baltimore County, Maryland: Miss Ella 
Sweeny, Primaiay Supervisor Providence, Rhode Island; Miss Lula McNally, Practice and Critic 
Teacher, Washington, D). C.. Normal; Mrs. Frances Landes, Primary Supervisor, Memphis, Ten 
nessee ; Miss Evalina Harrington, Supervisor Kindergarten, Harrisonburg State Normal: Miss Janet 
Miller, Principal Esston Kindergarten, Staunton 

ENGLISH—Dr. Geo. A. Wauchope, Professor of English, University of South Carolina: Dr. Edwin Mims 
Professor of English, University of North Caroline; Dr. J.C. Metealf, Professor of English, Ric! 
mond College ; Prof. W. T. Myers, University of Virginia; Dr. J. G. Johnson, Supt. Schools, Char 
lottesville; Miss Lula O. Andrews, Department of English, Farmville Normal; Miss Mo C. Hines 
Instructor in English, Farmville Normal. 

HISTORY—Supt. Harris Hart; Dr. J. M. McConnell, Davidson College, North Carolina; Dr. T. W. Page 
University of Virginia; Mr. H. T. MeManaway, University of Virginia 

MANUAL TRAINING—Prof. L. M. Cole, Director Manual Training Milliken University, Iinois; Mr. W 
H. Magee, John Marshall High School, Richmond ; Miss Erma Anderson, State Normal Sehoo! 
Illinois; Miss Graham. 

MATHEMATICS—Dr. J. M. Page and Prof. W. H. Echols, University of Virginia; Prof. Stone, University 
of Michigan; Dr. Johnson, Charlottesville; Prof. Keister, Harrisonburg : Supt. Jenkins. Newport 
News: Mrs. M.S. Moffett, Manassas; Prof. Ware, Warthen College, Georgia 

In addition to the above, there are many other instructors, including Dr. Albert Lefevre. Dr. W. H 

Faulkner, Dr. W. A. Lambeth, and Dr. J. L. Grasty of the University of Virginia ; Prof. Hugh Worthing 

ton, Sweet Briar College; Mr. R. T. Wyche, President National Story Tellers’ League; Prof. Grant Drake 

and Miss Adalyn Henderson, Supervisors of Music, Moston, and Dr. Robert Benton, University of Florida 


SPHRECIAL NOTICE 
Especial emphasis has been placed upon the courses leading to the Professional! Elementary 
Certificates Primary and Grammar Grades, and the faculty offering this work is one of the 
strongest ever assembled in a summer school in the South. Teachers may take this work in 
full confidence that they will be getting the best that can be offered. Look again at the names 
f the instructors in Primary Methods and other special subjects for the Professional Elementary 
Certificates, and then examine the courses offered in the catalogue. 


For further information, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


University, Virginia 
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Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, Presiden 


Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


Summer Normal, June 3 to 28, 1912 








of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern do mitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers, Courses of study up-to-date and in- 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 
celience of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South. 
Kates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. xs oe as st st ad at as 


Address J L HARDIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
PESSSSESTELATALLESESSSASSSSESSEBSSBSSS 
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According to arrangements made with the State 
Board of Examiners, we shall offer thissummerathree- 
years’ course of study for those colored teachers whe 
are working for a First Grade Certificate, which wi'l ob- 
viate the necessity for yearly Uniform Examinations. 
Higher grade subjects also offered. Special attention 


Randolph-Macon College | 
) >. 1830-1811 


| 
Located at Ashland, Virginia, sixteen | 
miles from Richmond, one hundred | 
miles south of Washington. Climate 
healthful - water fine—campus beauti- | 
ful—buildings modern, with up-to-date 
home conveniences in dormitory and 

- cottages. 

All students, especially first-year men, are given 





to those preparing for Unif rm Examinations, ‘Teach- personal attention by full professors. 

ers already holding First Grade will have their Certifi- 4 adaerigen loen mages aap be A tere oy yg | degree 
cates renewed by taking three Subjects and one Indus- and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medi- 
try. Accommodations ample and rates the lowest — Full credit for work done is given by Harvard, 
$8.00 for the session. Write before June !st to - een joe er a ee tm nae ns Foo 


lligh school graduates offering fourteen units are 


admitted without conditions. 
J. H. JOHNSTON, Conductor A postal card will bring you catalogue and ilius- 
trated booklet with full particulars. 


S C Ratcher. D. D.. Vice-Pres’t, Sec’y and Treas. 
R.E Blackwell, 4. M., LL. D., Presiden). 


The Johns Hopkins University} 44; ¢< tiistory Teaching and History Study 


HATL/TIMORE, MD. 








cine, Applied Sciencis, And the Ministry. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





“Nutshell Outline Summary of American Hist»ry,”’ 
SECOND SUMMER SESSION ‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 
P State Examinations. the Schools. and H«ndy Refer. 
Six Weeks: July 2, to August 13, 1912 ence. EnJorsed by Educators and Historians. 


, ; 7 Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 
Courses in Education, History, Languages, Sci- 
ences, Domestic Science and Maz«nual ‘Training 





adapted for the needs of teacher. Libraries and Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, Compiler, 
Laboratories are available. ikntrance Examinations Principal High School,Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
are not required. Living inexpensive. For circular Viseiain ante 

address, rginia, 





E. F. BUCHNER, Director. J. P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION >— mm, 


JULY 8—AUGUST 16 Richmond Training School j 


For Kindergartners 











Offers, in addition to the well known features of Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
other years, more instruction for superintendents Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
: “ : . Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
and teachers of all grades in Education, with lab- ogy, Nature Study, Deastnn, Painting and Black- 
“wa . Aw : board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
oratory and clinic, Music, German and Industrial uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
y +: . iS to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
Work. Field courses in Science extended. One age net aacupeed. Dor farther inforgnation addeesn 

tuition fee, $25. For full program address Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 


The Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. i xine co ogee 
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Murphys Hotel oe Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 


Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 





THE WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


APPEAL TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


After three years on the State adopted list, these 
books are rapidly increasing their sale In Virginia 


Tesechers are Discovering Their Quality! 


For child tnterest. careful grading, and l«rge 
amount of material this series is unapproached. It 
does not dupiicate matter in other readers, for it ts 
com posed of copyrighted, protected material 

The extensive use of the WIDE AWAKE books is 
also largely due to their power of developing good ex- 
pression; many teachers call them “ex pression read 
ers’ 


PRIMER, (va ed) ° be 23 CEnTs 
FIRST REAOER : - : 30 CENTS 
SECOND READER - - 36 CENTS 
THIRO READER - 40 CENTS . 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 











Fifth Annual Session 


Ghrisionshurg Simmer school 


July 3--August 3 








Under Management of 
Deparment of Public tasiruction, $ cle of Virginia 


Able Faculty 

Pleasant Environment 
Goed Board 
Reasonable Rates 





The school is situated in the mountains of South- 
west Virginia, where the climate is most delightful in 
summer. The Faculty has been carefully chosen, con- 
talning some of the best edacatorsintheState. The 
courses offered are especially designed to meet the 
needs of rural teachers. A special feature for this year 
will bea course inelementary forms of industrial work. 


For further information sddress 
E. A. LONG Conductor, 
Christi n burg ndvustrial Institute 
Cambria, Va. 














Semen 


¢ SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University Ol Tennessee. Knoxville 


Eleventh Session. Largest, be-t and 
cheapest Summer School for Teachers 
Strong courses in Kindergarten. Primary, 

; Secondary, High School and ollege sub- 
jects New ourses in Library Adminis- 

X tration. Domestic Science, Manual Arts, x 
Engineering, Agriculture. Preparation 

LS for ollege Entrance. redit towa 1d 


Degrees. 


ft MUSIC. LEGTURES ond EXCURSIONS 


Re"uced Rolirood Ra'es. Wille for Antouncemen!. 


BROWN AYRES, President 
DdOI DdDOP > CECEEC CECE KEKE 
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Books for Teachers 








Allen’s Civies and Health . . - $1.25 Moral Training in the Public Schools. ae 
142 pages, illustrated 2U8 pages 
Hal's Aspects of Child Life and Education 1.50 Seott’s Social E:ucation ........ 1.25 
26 pages 5u0 pages 
Hodge's Nature Study and Life ... 1.50 Smith's Teachinv ofGeometry .... 125 
14 pages, illustrated 339 pages, Illustrated 
Johnson's Education by Plays and Games ") Tompkine’s Philosopy of School Manage- 


244 pages, illustrated 


OE bs. doe WO e+ eee ae 7) 
Jones’s Edu: ation as Growth,or the Culture 222 pages 
of Character , o° .. «+ 125  Tompkins’s Philosopy of Teaching .... .75 
275 pages 230 pages 
Outiine to Accompany the Same 10 
4 _ Williams’ Gardens and their Meaning .. 1.00 
Kern's Among Country Schools Sos ee 


25) pages, illustrated 
166 pages, Illustrated 











GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 











= 2 
The Kingsley English Texts 
EDITED BY 
MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A. B., A.M. and FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. B., A.M 


A new series of Texts embodying many original features, one of which is the inclusion in 
each book of 


THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDY 


THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 





Julius Cesar, ss, ee oe ee Cloth, 40. Paper, 25e. 
The Merchant of Venice naa te ae i 4c, ‘ 25e. 
Macbeth ' . moe a . **  40¢. ‘ 25e. 
Evangeline nate ies i 10c. ss Qhe. 
Narrative Episodes from the Old Testament . . ss “400. = 30c. 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers ...... ee se 20¢. 
The Ancient Mariner cm a eee oe ace ee Cloth only, 3Ce 

The Vision of sir Launfal . ae i. a’ C.oth only, :0c. 





In accordance with the newer methods and idess in the teaching of English Lite: ature. the editors have 
made a special treatment of the subject-matter iocluded in these texts. Careful introductions, Scene- 
settings in the Shakespeaie Texts (a feature to be found only in the Kingsley edition), and brief foot notes 
are especially planned to h: Ip the pupil to visualize, and tod» his own thinking. The Uutline Study sug- 
yests a method of approach -to the subject which is valuable alike to teacher and pupil. These Texts re- 
ceive many en iorsements from able teachers, who appreciate their pedagogical value. 

Other volumes in the series are in preparation. — 

Our complete catalogue, ** Educational Specialties,” will be sent free on request 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. Mass. 
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To the Division Superintendents in Virginia: 


There are two elementary United States histories on your 
basal list in Virginia. One of these, TAPPAN'S "OUR COUNTRY'S 
STORY", is generally regarded as one of the most attractive 
and interesting: primary histories published. It is written 
in narrative form, chronologically arranged and very pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. It strongly appeals to 
children because it arouses their interest and in a natural 
way answers the questions that arise in their minds. It 
is suited for use in the fifth or sixth grade. It has a 
strong chapter on Virginia history approved by a special 
committee of the State Board of Education. If you have not 
seen this book, upon request a copy will be mailed to you 
by the Virginia Book Company, Richmond, Va. If you like this 
book and find it desirable for use as your basal primary 
history, it can be used in your schools as it is already 
on the basal list adopted by your State Board of Education. 


Respectfully, 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Summer School of 1912 


AT FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Will Open July 3rd 











There will be cour-es leading to First. Second and Third Grade Ce: tificates 
and the New Professional Elementary Certificate. 

The first TWO years of the Professional Course will be offered _Pre-requi- 
sites for entrance to this course: First Grade Certificate and nine months’ teaching 
experience, or high school graduation aid six months’ teaching experience  Cer- 
tificate given for either Primary or Grammar Grade work: good for seven years 

For particulars concerning above courses and certificates, write for catalogue. 


Address 
J. L. JARMAN, President 
FARMVILLE, WA. 


Students will be boarded and roomed in the dormitories of the State Female 
Normal School; terms moderate. 

Catalogue will be out about the first of May. If you write before that time, 
your address will be filed and catalogue sent as soon issued 
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COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION 
AT DUBLIN, PULASKI COUNTY, VA. 
June 19 to August 14, I9I2 








THE REGULAR COLLEGE AND ACADEMY COURSES OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
WILL BE OFFERED 


COLLEGE CREDIT TOWARD DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS WILL BE GRANTED FOR WORK 
DONE DURING THE SUMMER 


THE TEACHING STAFF WILL BE THE REGULAR FACULTY OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
THE SESSION WILL BE OPEN TO MEN ONLY 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The courses offered will lead to the Summer Schoul Professional Certificate and to the 
Special Departmental Certificate, either of which may be obtained by two summers’ work 
The courses will also prepare for the regular State examinations, which will be held at 
the summer session at the end of July. 
IDEAL SUMMER CLIMATE 
Ample dormitory and lecture room facilities in the buildings of Dublin Institute. 
Camp life for those who desire it 


Expenses for the Eight W:eks: 





Board and furnished room ............--- $250 
wees ge a ee i en ee eee ae 10.00 
wees a See a es oe ee se Stee & 2 eee 


Write for announcement: 


DIREC !OR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
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State Female Normal School rn wus 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training Schoo] consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities. Col'eges, and Norma! Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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American Steel Sanitary Desks 


GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME 
MORE PERMANENT THAN YOUR BUILDING 


A 





Noiseless Automatic Steel Hinge. 


Standard in Quality. - Uniform in Price 
Automatic, Pedestal and Adjustable Styles 


Write for complete catalogue with description and prices. 
Mail us a blue print of your school building and let us prepare, free of cost for you, a seating plan showing 
arrangement of desks suitable for each room. 





EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Virginia School gas Supply Company 


= 
¥ < 


P. O. Box No. 474. 
RICHMOND, 


18 South oth Street 
VIRGINIA 





Phone Madison 7010. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State (Normal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN 
FREDERICKSBURG, .°. VIRGINIA 





























A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 
Seven courses. 
Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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— Textbooks Worth While 








— 


WEBSTER’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 





PRIMARY COMMON SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC 


Webs'er’s Dictionaries are the acknowledged authority throughout the English-speaking world. They are 
nore widely used in the home, the office and the school-room than ail others combined. The spelling and 
punctuation in all leading school books are based on these Dictionaries, which are, therefore, a necessity to the 
vacher In convenience of form, amount and availability of matter contained. judicious selection «f words 
treated and of words excluded, Webster’s School Dictionaries are unapproachable. The genuine Webster's 
school Dictionaries are distioguished by the circular trade-mark which appears on the cover of each, and by the 
same of the American B»ok Company on the title-page. 





FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


The aim of this little book for the first years of the high echool is to establish high political ideals, to 
promote good citizenship. Incidenta'ly it teaches many important facts concerning the forms and workings 
of our government. Each lesson in civics is made a le+son in politieal ethics. ‘iood citizenship is recoguized 
to be an affair both of the head and the heart. The general subject of government and the duties of the 
rarious government officers are treated with considerable fullness. Special attention is paid to democracy, 
representation, checks a: d balances, and local self-government. The book is very fully equipped with sug- 
restive questions and exercises. 








BROOKS AND HUBBARD’S COMPOSITION-RHETORIC 





By STRATTON D. BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass.,.and MARIETTA HUBBARD, form- 
erly of the English Department, High School, LaSalle, II. 


The fundamental aim of this volume is to enable pupils to express their thoughts freely, clearly : nd 
forcibly. In Part One are given the elements of description, narration, exposition and argument; also special 
chapters on letter writing and poetry. A more complete and comprehensive treatment of the four forme of 
discourse already discussed is furnished in Part Two. In each part is presented a series of themes covering 
these forms, the purpose being to give the pupil inspiration and that confidence in himself which comes from 
frequent repetition of an act. Pupils are taught how to correct their lessons. The modern character of the 
illustrative extracts cannot fail to interest every boy and girl. More than usual attention is devoted to the 
treatment of argument. The appendix contains the elements of form, figures of speech, etc. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


J. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘West Point of the S»uth.”’ It tends to muscular de velopment 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


Ill. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and liboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical. phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work o: the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets. $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights. washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclustve of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERE = oN ident 
The following departments of study a. sented : 
L The College 

ln the College, courses are offered in the following eulture subjects: Ap c* Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Siblieal History and Literature. Biology. Cuemistry, Economies, Ecosuom Edueation, English 
Laa e, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, History! = lian, Latin, Mathe- 


maties, Philosophy, PubNe ba press se Physics. Sociology and Spanish. 
By virtue of the electi : the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of libera! 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


I. Department of Graduate Studies 

This es in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers te 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the sepementty © of : ene n such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. graduate courses are inteaded chiefly for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts, Master, OT te Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, +. 
may be taken by any student wishes a deeper kuowledge of any subject than is to be gain from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 
Four-year courses lead te j Boom, Fe Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and potent ye 
ares Site neyo Fall outfit of Midd Instruments, roughly equip 
satytical Obomis Foundry. Extensive /aboratories for practical work eWeeere fee Chem- 
ity Analytica O a Te Se Economic Ceol Electrical Engineering. and Applied 
for a who have completed adequate eallcs iate 
coal _ & ..- in Mathomation aon Pheeles aad 


IV. Department of Law 


Ie this d ent the course of study is distributed over three years. An exeslient ial 
course is for students who cannot attend a ful] course, and who sre vot candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 

Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school a mad or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in , Chemistry, and either Physics, orF 

The prominent features of course are extensive A ewe a instruction in in al the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinieal in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accom for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


Summer School 


The Summer School offers courses for college credit |: ading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time requir: d for thee degrres. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high echool principals, high sebool teachers and school 
administrators. 

The State of Virginia baa provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, i are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the 

Tuition in the per pct nots Graducte Department is free to al! Virginians. Al) other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have “aps reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 








Helpful Books for Teachers 











BAGLEY’S CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
14th edition, 322 pp. Special Keading Cirele 
OEOS . , J a & ete Cae we 8 - » $1.12 

FOGHT’S AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL 
Adopted for State Te Circle 1912, 361 


0 6 ts 4 eel. See 4 6 eee $1.12 
KIRKPATRICK’S FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD 
er er ee OS ee « « $1.25 


BANCROFT’S GAMES FOR THE PLAY- 

GROUND, HOME, SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM 

MONROE’S BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 


S06... ma we aes Fe Oe $1.25 
O’SHEA’S DYNAMIC FACTORS IN EDU- 
CATION 

Pe er re 4 Oe 





— LEARNING —_—— 


Pe? Bee Sie $1.25 
ities sLENTS OF GENERAL 
CGB yp. s < «atee (vs «6 eee 
STRAYER’S bi ‘TEACHING PROCESS 
Sep. . -~« eee 86 4 oe $1.25 


ar TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 
DO PP: .. 1s CRRA 0 Be. 6) 6 His se ee 


THORNDIKE’S EDUCATION—A First Book 


903 BP. «cate © hey eee oe 0 eel 

SMITH’S ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE 

S66 pp ..2 ems ¢ 6: ee oe 2 . $1.10 


ASPINWALL’S OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 


196 pp. . « + mee oe ~~ 8 











THE MACMILLAN “COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE - 


- NEW YORK 








THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Is the ONLY AUTHORIZED Music Series for Use in the State of Virginia. 


Attractive songs, such as children love to sing, are the basis of all technical instruction. The 
best song material from all over the world has been gathered for these books. 
A four book series accurately graded, 





AN IDEAL WAY TO LEARN HOW TO TEACH PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Is TO ATTEND 


THE EASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
The Hmerican Wnstitute of Normal Methods 





The twenty-second annual session of this successful school will be held from 
July 9 to July 26, at the N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


It is an ideal way to combine a visit to Boston with profitable work. Rates reasonable. 
Write for information to MR. WILLIAM M. HATCH, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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